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May DAY! I wish all FLOWER 


GROWER readers could migrate for this 
spring holiday to one of the few rural 
American sections where May baskets are 
still left on doorsteps. But even though 
they are unknown in your community, 
why not revive this gracious and lovely 
custom of former times?’ So wrote Mrs. 
Grayson in introducing the “May activi- 
ties” you will find on page 245, and it 
indeed would be a pleasant custom. 


In the old days, a basket of spring 
blossoms was left at the door of a friend 
or loved one by a donor who attempted 
to slip silently away quite unobserved. If 
caught in his kindly act, the bringer of 
the May basket was invited indoors to 
partake of May wine or other refresh- 
ment. In later years, however, it became 
the rule to offer entertainment to all 
those who ushered in the May in this 
manner. Groups of young people, after 
gathering wild flowers and filling baskets, 
left them upon chosen doorsteps. But in- 
stead of creeping silently away, the 
merrymakers took care to be heard; and 
after. a superficial chase through the dewy 
grass, the recipient of the baskets brought 
their willing captors back to the house for 
an evening of singing and dancing. 
Doesn’t this sound like a good recipe for 
a successful spring party even in 1937 
A.D.? And doesn’t the older plan appeal 
even more to the romantic heart—that of 
leaving a fragrant basket on a friend’s 
doorstep, knocking to rouse the household 
and then fading into the darkness before 
the door is opened? 


Popular Plant Names 


To what mysteries and unprofitable 
argument popular plant names may lead 
us. And more particular when we work 
back into the earliest days of recorded 
history. The facts are that there is often 
very little evidence as to what particular 
plants popular names were applied to; 
and then transposal, according to locality, 
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is so easy. The attempts of the early 
colonists to dub the plants with which 
they found themselves surrounded with 
names that had Old World association 
has led to other curious complications. 
For instance London Pride, a hardy 
Saxifrage (umbrosa) in England that 
survives, even thrives, in the most un- 
promising conditions and situations. The 
name was transposed to a native Lychnis 
which, as a matter of fact, had little 
likeness to the prototype—but it served 
a purpose. Popular names are so woe- 
fully inexact that they have merely a 
poetic appeal. It may be a pity that 
we cannot identify plants exactly in 
popular language but the fact remains 
that even language itself is unstable in 
different countries. Reginald Farrer, that 
highly delightful plant hunter, gardener 
and incisive writer, very pertinently re- 
marked, when urged to give English 
names to some of his new plant dis- 
eoveries from the Orient, that you cannot 
give “English common names” to plants 
that were neither English nor common! 


The Forsythias 


These most showy of early vyellow- 
flowered shrubs are well described in the 
April 2nd issue of the Arnold Arboretum 
Bulletin of Popular Information as a 
“hoon to many a dreary garden which 
has looked lifeless the greater part of 
the winter.” Introduced about a hundred 
years ago, they are easily among the 
most popular of all the Spring flower- 
ing shrubs today because, in addition to 
their intrinsic beauty, they grow with 
almost no attention whatever. The variety 
spectabilis with individual blooms 1% 
inches across is now the most generally 
favored, but it had to overcome prejudice 
in being accepted. It is one form of the 
many hybrids between the two Chinese 
species, suspensa and virdissima and is 
more “bud hardy” than either. The 
Aboretum would be glad to send readers 
of THe FLower Grower a copy of this 
bulletin on request. Address the Direc- 
tor, at Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts. 
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The Redbud Tree 


So, the legislature of Oklahoma pro- 
ceeded in March with the formal desig- 
nation of the Redbud as the state flower. 
Whereupon, the good ladies of several 
organjzations in that state rose up in 
opposition because, forsooth, the Redbud 
also had another popular name—Judas- 
tree. The association therefrom, said the 
good ladies, was not exactly pleasant! 
How the association of Judas and this 
particular tree ever came about is 
wrapped in mystery. But all the local 
excitement seems rather outside the ques- 
tion when, as a matter of fact, the tree 
if so selected for the hanging procedure 
could not have been the American species 
which we might reasonably suppose is the 
one chosen by the legislature. And, any- 
how, there has been a dispute as to 
whether it might not have been an Alder. 
So there you are! The facts are much 
more likely that it was neither, as both 
are hardly sufficiently invitingly sturdy 
for such a contemplated act. It is hoped 
that by this time peace has been made 
between the members of the Garden Clubs 
and the Women’s Clubs who were at 
variance over the issue. 


For Rock Gardeners 


The American Rock Garden Society, 
one of the youngest of the special plant 
organizations, is showing commendable 
energy and the development of local in- 
terest is seen in the arrangement for 
several district meetings this season. Its 
headquarters are at 1270 Sixth Avenue, 
New York City. The national meeting 
and exhibition will be held this year in 
New York City, May 14th to 16th, in the 
rooms of the Horticultural Society of 
New York. The annual meeting next 
year will be held at Asheville, N. C., 
in the early part of May. Other regional 
meetings of the Society this season are 
scheduled for Chestnut Hill, Mass.; 
Portland, Maine; Towson, Md.; Essex 
Falls, N. J.; Greens Farms, Conn.; Plain- 
field, N. J.; Kirkwood, Mo.; Seattle, 
Wash. 
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Rooting of Cuttings Speeded Up 


STRANGE accident which hap- 
pened at the Boyvee Thompson In- 
stitute of Plant Research has led 
to the discovery of a new method of mak- 
ing it easier to propagate plants by means 


of cuttings. Dr. P. W. Zimmerman and 
Dr. A. E. Hitcheock, two of the staff 
scientists, were experimenting to dis- 


cover how plants might be affected by 
earbon monoxide, a highly poisonous gas. 

Having completed a series of tests they 
forgot ease in which potted 
tomato plants had been grown with a 
low percentage of this gas in the air. A 
week later they discovered that, instead of 
dying, the plants had developed roots on 
their stems well above ground! 

This the “aecident” 
might properly be called led them to ex- 
periment with three other gases, then five 
liquids and twenty-one erystalline solids 
with the result that they have discovered 
materials which speed up the rooting of 
cuttings and thus make it possible to 
propagate quickly such slow, resistant, 
difficult and so ealled “impossible” plants 
as Boxwood, Yew, Holly, Juniper, Apple 
and Rhododendron. 


one glass 


phenomenon, as 


This knowledge, they declare, is not 


limited in its application to scientists or 
even professional plant propagators but 


may be used by anybody who wants to 
do his own propagating by means of 
cuttings. 


N order to protect itself and the pub- 

lic the Institute has applied for a 
patent upon the’ materials to be used in 
this way, and Messrs. Zimmerman and 
Hiteheoeck have induced a chemical man- 
ufacturing company of long-established 
good reputation to place at least one of 
the substances upon the market with their 
directions for its employment for retail 
distribution ete. <As 
this material is a erystalline solid it will 
keep indefinitely without deterioration 
and beeause it is inexpensive it will be 
within the reach of everybody’s purse. 


through seedsmen, 


Just when you, as a gardener or an 
amateur experimenter, may be able to 
get it cannot as yet be promised, but 
this ean be said: Up-to-date garden sup- 
ply houses will be sure to offer it for sale 
as soon as commercial supplies are avail- 


able; and when its merits become well 
known it will probably be earried by 
local stores that sell seeds. These are 


the places to ask for it. 

Beeause the scientifie names by which 
some of these materials are known are 
such jaw-breakers, even Messrs. Zimmer- 
man and Hitcheock speak of them col- 
Up to 
this time they have not decided upon a 
simple name for the one to be placed on 
the market. Doubtless the publie will 


leectively as “growth substances.” 
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not take more kindly to its real name— 
indolebutyrie acid—than it did to trini- 
trotoluole, that powerful explosive which 
everybody now knows as “TNT!” But, 
just as a rose would smell as sweet by 
any other name so the mere name of this 
erowth substance will have nothing to 
do with the effect of the material itself 
upon the development of roots! 


Experiments have shown that euttings 
may be made of “wood” both too young 
and too old for suecessful rooting by or- 
dinary methods. It is also demonstrated 
that cuttings may be made at practically 
any time of year. Furthermore, cuttings 
rooted by this method may be expected 
to develop into as good plants as those 
started by time-honored, standby prae- 
tices. This is amply proved by healthy 





Hormodin Hastens Rvoting 


Here are three different kinds of plants. On the left, 
controls given only tap water and on the right, treated 
cuttings as follews: Top—Paul’s Scarlet Rose treated for 


24 hours, photographed 14 days later, Center—Snap- 
dragons 15 days after treatment. At the bottom—an 
experiment in Dahlia cuttings treated 16 hours on 


October 17th and photographed 16 days later 


plants six months to a year old, nothing 
in whose development distinguishes them 
from plants propagated by the other 
practises. 

Nevertheless, directions must be fol- 
lowed carefully in order to assure sue- 
cessful rooting and general health of the 
resulting plants. Chief of these precau- 
tions are the 
perhaps dilution would better convey the 
idea to the lay mind—of the 
Doubtless the second precaution would 
be the length of time the cuttings would 
be “exposed” to or in the solution. 


eorreet “coneentration’— 


solution. 


Though experiments were made with 
thirty materials, the growth sub- 
stance already mentioned is by far the 
best and easiest to use because it needs 
no special equipment and is equally suc- 
cessful with almost all types of cuttings, 
however, though it may be kept indefin- 


one 


itely in erystalline form its stock solu- 
tions must be stored under refrigeration 
if they are to be held for long periods. 
This “practical” application of the in- 
vestigation is, in one sense, a side issue. 


What the scientists of the Institute are 
trying to discover is the cause or the 
causes of growth in plants. Their dis- 


covery as already outlined has apparently 
challenged the hormone theory of animal 
growth—the theory that certain “duct- 
less’ or “endocrine” glands in the ani- 
mal body secrete and pour various sub- 
stances into the blood and the lymph 
and thus produce definite effects upon 
growth, health, resistance to disease and 
so on. 

In plants one similar material, called 
auxin, had already been discovered and 
its souree apparently located in buds and 
leaves from which it passes to other parts 
of the plants, especially the roots. Chem- 
ieal analysis has shown this material to 
be of two types—auxin proper and hete- 
roauxin. 


MernHop oF TREATMENT 


UTTINGS are made in the usual way 

but are given brief pretreatment in 
the selected chemical, just before plant- 
ing in the rooting medium in the regular 
way. This pretreatment consists merely 
of placing the basal ends of the cuttings 
in the designated strength of Hormodin 
solution for the stated period of time. 
The depth of the solution is that which 
will furnish the cuttings with their water 
requirements during the period of treat- 
ment and will not allow the cuttings to 
dry out. It is a question of absorption 
of the Hormodin through the basal eut 
surface and is not a question of contact 
with external bark. The time of treat- 
ment varies with the kind of eutting, 
kind of plant, ete. 
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Waterlily Pools for Everybody 


By HANNAH REID WALKER 





A variety of Water- 
lilies and aquatic 
plants including 
the giant leafed 
Victoria. (Courtesy 


H. A. Dreer, Inc.) 











Lily pool in the garden 
of Mrs. Frederick M. 
Holbrook, White Plains, 
N. Y. Walter P. Daniels 
photo. (Courtesy Wil- 
liam Tricker Co.) 





ATER in the garden is in itself 

: an attractive feature, and when 

to the surface of the water you 

add the beauty of exquisite flowers the 
pleasure is indeed all the greater. 

But in addition to these aesthetie quali- 
ties Waterlilies have some very practical 
qualities as well. They are actually easier 
to grow than most flowers you put into 
the garden border. To say that they re- 
quire no hoeing, no weeding, no watering 
is recommendation enough to many a 
gardener. Add to this the fact that they 
bloom from early summer to autumn, and 
what flower can approach them? 

No garden need be without a lily pond. 
It belongs in the most humble garden as 
well as in the most elaborate. In fact 
it may be enjoyed even if there is no 
real garden place at all. A tub on bal- 
cony, poreh or terrace is all that is neces- 
sary. In the ease of stagnant pools 

aquatic plants are a hygienic necessity 
1 for their presence keeps the water pure 
and sweet. 

For those who have not the advantage 
of a natural body of water (and _ that, 
of course, includes most of us) an arti- 
ficial pool may be easily constructed in 
any one of a number of ways. Any 
water-tight receptable which has a diam- 
eter of two feet or more will do. How- 
ever, the greater the surface space the 
better the results. When constructing a 
pond where the soil is not sufficiently 
retentive to hold water a simple pro- 
cedure is to pound smoothly the sides 
of the excavation, then cover the whole 
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with a layer of six inches of puddled 
clay. Cover the sides with rough stones 
or put on a thin layer of concrete. Pools 
that are built of cement or concrete below 
the level of the ground should have a 
wedged shaped top plastered smooth with 
cement inside and out to prevent the frost 
heaving during the winter months. Two 
feet deep is sufficient, one foot for soil 
or tubs and one for water, with an over- 
flow provided so that the pond can be 
entirely drained or the water held at any 
desired level. 


| JNLESS the pond is in a formal gar- 
den it is best to give the pool a 
“natural” outline, edged by an occasional 
clump of marsh-loving plants, a few 
pieces of rock, planted with rock plants, 
a clump of hardy ornamental grasses, or 
flowering shrubs, never forgetting, of 
course, to leave open vistas for the 
Waterlilies to be seen and admired. 
To follow a slightly more complicated 
method of making an informal pool ex- 
eavate a bowl-like depression, leaving the 
sides at about forty degree angle. Tamp 
the earth and then line the sides and 
bottom with a heavy wire fence mesh, 
supporting it two inches from the ground 
so that conerete may completely surround 
the reinforcing. Use a concrete mixture 





consisting of one part Portland cement, 
two parts sand, three parts half inch 
gravel or crushed stone mixed with water. 
Pour this on in about a five inch layer 
completely enclosing the reinforcing. 
Smooth with a trowel. 


F YOU prefer a formal pool, that is 

one with square or rectangular sides, 
you may make the concrete container in 
y J 


the following way. Execavate to a depth 
of thirty inches and build an inside 
form following a thickness of six to 


eight inches for the walls and bottom. 
Reinforce the sides with rods or wire 
netting to prevent injury by frost. If 
you prefer not to use forms you may dig 
a trench as a form for the walls. Pour 
in the concrete and after this has set 
dig out the centre and cement that. The 
forms may be removed as soon as the 
concrete is firm and the rough pieces 
smoothed down with a brick or, instead, 
a thin coat of cement may be put on the 
surface. Freshly poured cement should 
be kept moist for several days by fre- 
quent sprinkling or by a covering of 
damp straw. The pool should be thor- 
oughly washed several times to remove 


Stone Coping 2 


GRADE 2° WKH 


very beautiful lily pond by using bath- 
tubs disearded from a remodeled apart- 
ment building. Using flagstones and 
flowers to decorate the spaces between the 
tubs he achieved such a lovely effect that 
it was hard to realize that the foundation 
was anything so prosaic as bathtubs. 

You may fill the bottom of your arti- 
ficial pool with twelve inches of soil top 
dressed with two inches of sand or gravel 
or you may submerge tubs or boxes con- 
taining a bushel of soil right in the pool. 
A Waterlily will produce flowers if 
planted in only a small quantity of earth 
but the size of the flowers will not be as 
great as if planted in a greater quantity 
of richer earth. 

The natural soil for aquatic plants is 
muck, but a good garden soil enriched 
with one-fifth well rotted manure or 
commercial plant food, a pound to each 
bushel will give wonderful results! 


INCE Waterlilies like still warm 
water there should be no fountain or 
other continuous flow of water. They 
will not thrive in a pond that is fed by 
a large inflow of cold water. For the 
artificial pond it is best to replace just 


Water Lever 





the water that is lost by evaporation, 
by a hose in the late afternoon or early 
in the evening. This procedure will also 
serve to check green and black fly and 
keep the leaves free from dust. 

As to kinds: there are Royal Victorias 
with their immense leaves and flowers for 
large heated pools or the tender Tropi- 
cal Nymphaeas, the Nelumbiums and the 
Hardy Waterlilies—Aurora, a soft rosy 
yellow changing to deep red as_ the 
flowers mature, Comanche, with their 
large flowers of a rich apricot, Gloriosa, 
with their fragrant flowers from six to 
seven inches across which float on the 
water, and James Brydon with large eup- 
shaped flowers of rich rosy crimson meas- 
uring from five to six inches across, to 
name only a very, very few. If you want 
descriptions get the catalogues of special- 
ist dealers in Waterlilies and see the fine 
color reproductions. 


O PLANT a Waterlily push the 

rhizome horizontally into the mud so 
that the growing crown will just be cov- 
ered, placing a stone on top to keep it 
from floating. 

In small tanks there should be from 
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TiLte DRAIN 


Here are two typical sections of 
pools, the formal above, and on 
the right the informal, prepared 
for THe FLtower Grower by 
Marguerite Haynes, L. A. The 
sloped floor on the formal pool 
makes winter drainage easy. The 
thickness of concrete may vary 
according to where you live. Pro- 
vision is here made for the most 
trying conditions 


alkali which might injure the plants or 
fish. 

If you do not wish to trouble with 
mixing cement you may make your pool 
by submerging a tub. Fill this half full 
of soil covered with two inches of sand 
and topped with six inches of water. 
Sink the tub in the ground to within 
three inches of the top. Very interesting 
arrangements can be made by combining 
several such tubs and planting flowers 
between them. One young boy made a 
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three to six feet between the plants and 
from ten to twenty-five feet between 
groups. 

Every second or third year Hardy 
Waterlilies grown in tubs or boxes will 
need replanting, which is done in early 
summer just as they start to grow. 

If you wish to have some of your work 
done for you and at the same time add 
interest to your lily pool you will pro- 
vide yourself with scavengers to keep the 
pool free from insects. Fish feed upon 
the insects, snails devour the algae and 
green scum, tadpoles eat decayed matter 
and clams or muscles act as continuous 
filters to keep the water clear. Turtles 
add a picturesque touch to the pool as 


they sit on a lily pad sunning themselves. 
Baby alligators add a suggestion of 
Florida. 

Now add a dash of color with bright 
fish and your pool may be the most 
alluring spot in the garden. The oriental 
eye for beauty was quick to see the pos- 
sibilities in the wild gold fish of old 
China. You may choose from Korean 
Fringetail, Comet Tail, Calico Fringetail, 
Veiltail Jap, Veiltail Moors, Lionheads, 
Giant Comets, Giant Pearls, Giant 
Orioles, ete. Now with fish and scaven- 
gers to take care of your plants there is 
just one more thing to add to your pool 
and that is oxygenating plants to keep 
the water clear and pure and to insure 
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POOL 
COPINGS 


designed for 
THE FLOWER GROWER 
by 


MARGUERITE HAYNES 


Landscape Architect 


Make your selections 
according to material 
available and_ the 


type of pool desired. 
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proper living conditions for your fish. 
Some of the oxygenators are Valisneria, 
with its long ribbon-like leaves, Ana- 
charis, Cabomba, with glossy green, fan- 
like leaves, Water Milfoil with fine 
needle-like green leaves in bushy forma- 
tion, Hair-grass which will carpet your 
aquarium with two-inch grass-like needles. 

The hardy plants need no special care 
during the winter if the water is deep 
enough so that it will not freeze to the 
crown of the plants. Of course, cement 
tanks are best drained dry for the winter 
and filled with leaves or covered with 
boards and leaves. Tubs may be emptied 
and stored in a cool cellar or they may be 
covered with leaves and soil in the garden. 
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Is It a Good Table Setting? 


By DOROTHY BIDDLE 


ABLE setting cannot be said to be 

something new under the sun, for 

from time immemorial man has sat 
down to his food at tables adorned with 
the best available utensils, silver, china, 
glassware, flowers. Yet in the past few 
years table setting has sprung into the 
foreground of publie consciousness so 
that we may be said to be more table-wise 
today than were our forebears. 

All the great flower shows, and a 
great many of the smaller ones, include 
in their schedules ‘alling for 
luncheon and dinner table settings, af- 
ternoon tea trays, breakfast trays and 
tables, buffet suppers, and all the other 
setups for which festive boards are 
spread. Department stores in cities, large 
and small, are luring woman visitors with 
demonstrations of tables set for various 
meals. Garden clubs sponsor exhibits 
of tables. 


classes 


Women flock eagerly to these showings. 
They are on the alert to find new ways of 
making their home tables attractive, to 
give greater variation to their family 


meals. Just as a new recipe will set 
almost any homemaker agog to try it, 


so will a new manner of brightening her 
table waken her enthusiasm. 

It is seldom possible for visitors to 
these exhibits to copy the ideas they see 
demonstrated. However, seeing a dozen 
different tables set for Christmas dinner, 


Vegetables in a wooden container. Shows 
a delightfully arranged group appropri- 
ate for luncheon, informal dinner, or 
supper table. (Photo courtesy of the 
Horticultural Society of New York.) 


Below: Fine linen, beautiful china and 

glassware, and exquisite roses, have tex: 

ture harmony, in this: delightful 
arrangement 





observing the good qualities of the prize 
winners, picking up suggestions right and 
left, the visitor goes home with the in- 
spiration to do something new and ap- 
pealing to her own table. Those who plan 
to enter tables in garden elub and other 
shows browse through their possessions, 
through the offerings in department 
stores and gift shops, to find interesting 
and new combinations of color, of line, of 
texture. The whole thing becomes a stim- 
ulating and engrossing interest. 

If visitors to exhibitions of table set- 
tings are to get the most out of their ob- 
servations, they should know a little of 
why certain tables are ranked higher than 
others by the judges; in other words, 
what constitutes a good table setting. 











The mechanies of table setting we shall 
pass over with few words. Tables set 
for exhibition should observe scrupu- 
lously the accepted rules of social usage. 
Where glasses are to be placed, the loca- 
tion of the napkins, size of plates to 
use, are matters which are taken for 
granted, and the judges do not find their 
attention much given to such items. The 
things that do absorb them are proper 
proportion, originality, a well worked out 
scheme, interesting color harmonies and 
contrasts, good balance, texture harmony, 
and, of course, the central arrangement, 
whether it be of flowers, fruits or vege- 
tables. 

The first procedure of the judges is to 
see that entries conform to the schedule. 
If a period table is set up, the covering, 
the flower arrangement, the china, glass- 
ware, all accessories, must be in keeping. 
If the table is representative of some par- 
ticular nation, as for example a Mexican 

(Continued on page 261) 
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Get Acquainted with the Wild Roses 





Rosa ecae or, more correctly, primula, 
is one of the earliest flowering of all 


shrubs. Pale primrose blooms on strong 
upright stems which are set with bright 
crimson thorns 


N the Middle Atlantic states twenty- 

five years ago May was only a month 

of anticipation with respect to rose 
bloom. “June were expected, of 
course, and the phrase “June Roses” was 
axiomatic. In that month the queen of 
flowers shakes her sweet petals through- 
out much of rose-growing America. 

But Roses have moved forward into 
the calendar, if one considers the Rose 
broadly, instead of as confined to the 
much overdone and over-touted Hybrid 
Tea group. We will have them in their 
beautiful plenty in June, but in May we 
can have some very lovely natural, native, 
or “wild” Roses, which have come to 
mean more to us as our knowledge of the 
Rose family increases and as adventur- 
ous travel has brought to us the natives 
of other lands. 

The first Rose to unfold at Breeze Hill 
was named until a few months ago Rosa 
ecae, which name it obtained because the 
initials of Mrs. E. C. Aitcheson, wife of 
a British officer in Afghanistan, were 
used to deseribe this Rose of impressive 
beauty which came from that land. It 
grows into a tall, arching bush which in 
the Breeze Hill specimen is all of seven 
or eight feet high, and as much as that 
through. It has somewhat bloodthirsty, 
triangular but not hooked thorns, which 
the botanists call “prickles,” and_ its 
young wood is beautifully light crimson. 
Its compound foliage, rather light green 
in character, has a remarkable quality in 
its odor in the presence of moisture. It 
is said to smell of formie acid, which is 
believed to be a sort of ant-like odor. To 
some it is disagreeable, to others aro- 


Roses” 
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matie and pleasing, and inasmuch as it 
is not always present, but rather only in 
the damp mornings or during a rain, it 
adds attraction and no disadvantage to a 
shrub which gradually becomes of in- 
teresting beauty and dignity. It was the 
late Professor Charles Sprague Sargent 
who said to me that this plant was the 
handsomest Rose he had in the great 
collection at the Arnold Arboretum. 

3ut of course a Rose must bloom, and 
so this Rose blooms in a myriad of inch- 
and-a-quarter single light primrose flow- 
ers, closely set on each side of the long, 
graceful wands or stems which make of 
the finished plant a much glorified Van- 
houtte Spirea turned into a Rose, and 
into an approach to yellow. 

Now this Rose is no longer Rosa ecae, 
but under determination by the foremost 


American taxonomist, and after some 
’ 

considerable correspondence between 

English and French authorities, Rosa 


primula. I detest the changes of names 
which botanists bring about, but this one 
happens to fit, because there is a prim- 
rose suggestiveness about a name that is 
much easier than the awkward initial 
name above described. ; 

Yet, having been called down by an 
eminent British taxonomist in The New 
Flora and Silva, beeause of my deserip- 
tion of what I thought was R. ecae, I 
pursued that plant, and from Kew Gar- 
dens have obtained a plant of what is 
said to be the true R. ecae. It is de- 
scribed as very much smaller in all its 
parts, though with flowers of the same 
general description. I will know more 
about it later. I am mentioning this Rose 
because in its present form—that is, as 
R. ecae is in America now—it is a grand, 
good shrub which a few nurserymen have, 
but which a great many gardens ought to 
have. It blooms early in May, and has 
sometimes edged back into April. It is 
the first Rose to bloom. 

Next to it—about seven days next in 
advance of the calendar—is R. hugonis, 
eoncerning which I have previously said 
much in these pages. It has deeper yel- 
low than ecae or primula, and the great 
bush it makes is not quite as good, but 
good enough. It is a superb shrub, and 
ought to take the place of a half-million 
or so Spireas, Deutzias and overdone 
Peegee Hydrangeas. 

The foliage of both of these roses is 
enduring and satisfactory, and sometimes 
primula leaves turn a lovely purple in 
the fall. 

I have thus adventured into these 
species Roses because I wish, if I may, to 
urge readers themselves to adventure 
toward the native Roses not only of Asia, 
but of America. There are many of them 
—something like 120 species, to be ac- 





curate. One is reported in the 1937 
“American Rose Annual” which is quite 
happy at 40 degrees below zero in the 
province of Saskatchewan, and, wonder 
of wonders, blooms all summer, though 
in that latitude it is a mighty short sum- 
mer. This is R. suffulta, or R. prat- 
incola or arkansana, according to the will 
of the deseribing botanist, and seems to 
be native on the continent from Arkan- 
sas north. Just why it has never worked 
its everblooming disposition into the gen- 
eral rose-garden stream is not so much 
a matter of wonder, because I have in 
these pages adverted many times to the 
failure of the hybridizing rose men to 
step out of the old beaten path in which 
they continue to produce each year more 
and more Hybrid Teas, with a few Poly- 
anthas on the side. (The 1937 “Ameri- 
ean Rose Annual’ officially reports and 
describes 212 of these new introductions 
—an awe-inspiring list of candidates for 
hopes and failures.) 

Not only is it the native Roses of all 
the lands I would like to see gathered 
(and there are catalogues of some of the 
better growers which tell all about them), 
but I hope FLower Grower readers will 
dip into the past and bring forward, so 
far as they can be found, the garden 
Roses of long, long ago. 

That these old Roses have endurance is 
proved by the fact that they exist at all. 
Neglect has not killed them, for all over 
the land one finds their remainders in 
the shape of straggly bushes in a farm- 
yard or elsewhere which when lovingly 
lifted and given a chance at modern 
Rose nurture rapidly reach into a dif- 





Father Hugo’s Rose with its sprays of 
golden yellow single blooms is one of 


the earliest of the 


Spring flowering 
shrubs 


bo 
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ferent beauty from that we expect and 
enjoy in the current Hybrid Teas and 
Polyanthas. 


These old Roses are mostly of gallica 
and damascena parentage. They are 
characterized by flat flowers, and often 
by the most delicious odor. There are 
many shades of pink, mighty few white, 
some which tend toward the deep purple 
which was once admired, and rarely one 
gets over on the yellow side. 

Attention: is properly called to these 
old Roses because there have been two 
extremely attractive books about them re- 
cently produced. Their apostle in the 
United States has been Mrs. Keays, 
whose book “Old Roses,” published last 
year by The Macmillan Company, is a 
classic in its lore and a delight in its 
literature. 

In commending these “old Roses” to 
the thoughtful rose growers who read THE 
FLOwER GROWER I cannot refrain from 
referring to the way in which they are 
advanced by this year’s American Rose 
Annual, which in its 55 articles with 39 
illustrations surveys the Rose from Len- 
ingrad to New Zealand, as well as abun- 
dantly in America. There is one real dis- 
tinction in this book, which is that its 
frontispiece is reproduced in full color 
from a similar position in “A Collection 
of Roses from Nature,” published in 
London in 1799, and the work of an ex- 
traordinary artist of that time, Mary 
Lawrance. I know of but two copies of 
this great work in America, one in the 
New York Public Library, and the other 
in the library of the Arnold Arboretum. 
It was because I could borrow the latter 
that it was possible to reproduce the 
frontispiece above referred to, and also 
to show several others of the Roses this 
brilliant artist of another century so per- 
fectly depicted. 

It may be seen that I am begging my 
readers to “go old Roses!” 





What Soil and Food for Roses? 


By DR. J. H. NICOLAS 


HERE has been recently much 

| argument about rose soil, whether 

it should be alkaline or acid. No 

real American authority has ever com- 

mitted himself; and, to my knowledge, no 

consistent and scientific study of the ques- 
tion has ever been made in America. 

Empirical amateurs have taken sides in 
the matter without practical or scientific 
foundation and some have come overtly 
with the claim that Rose soil should be 
acid. My own experience satisfies me that 
a neutral soil or slightly on the alkaline 
side is best for Roses, that colors are 
more brilliant and lasting, foliage less 
subject to diseases when roses are grow- 
ing in a deeply trenched, well aerated 
alkaline soil of a pH between 7 and 8. 
In a compact, poorly drained and poorly 
aerated soil, the pH might perhaps better 
be below 7, possibly as low as 6.5 but in 
such a soil, Roses are not likely to grow 
to their optimum and will be an easier 
prey to black spot. 

In Europe, rose soil conditions have 
received the attention of scientists and 
these have been responsible as much as 
climate for the location of rose nursery 
centers. 


AST summer (1936), Dr. TT. Allen 
Kirk of Roanoke, Va., Vice-President 
of the American Rose Society, traveled 
with me and we made a point of colleet- 
ing samples of soil from the different 
rose fields we visited, which samples were 
brought to America for analysis. Let us 
see what the pH is in those places. 


NAME PLACE pH 
Nicolas Aussel French Riviera 8 
Dot Spain, Test Garden 7.9 
Colchester Essex Co., England 7.7 
Experimental San Remo, Italy 7.4 

Station 








Not exactly the conventional idea of a Rose but magnificent for shrubbery planting. 
Rosa hugonis on the left with golden yellow hues; on the right, the more upright, 
Rosa ecae, earliest of all shrub Roses to flower—pale primrose yellow 
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NAME PLACE pH 
Aicardi Italian Riviera Ton 
Dot Spain, one field 7.7 
Mallerin France (one place) 7.6 
McGredy Ireland (reported by letter) 7.5 
Gaujard France 7.3 
Kordes Germany ; 7.3 
Dot Spain (second field) 7.3 
Montserrat Spain 7.3 
Heitzmann Switzerland 71 
Chambard France 7.1 
Mallerin France (second place) Bol 
Pahissa Spain Sen 
Meilland France ’ 71 
Aicardi Italian Riviera (second field) 7.1 
Meilland France (second field) 6.9 
Van Rossem Holland 6.5 
Krause Germany 6.3 


— 


The above determinations were made by soi 
chemist8 of the University of Virginia. 

It is worth noting that the two largest 
eut rose establishments in Southern 
Europe (Nicholas Aussel and Aicardi) 
have a rather high degree of alkalinity. 
It is also notable that only two of the 
nurseries tested show any acidity, and we 





An Explanation of “pH” 


To make things a little bit more 
easily understood, we hope. There 
is a great deal of discussion going 
around on the acidity or alkalinity 
of soils and their corresponding 
reactions on the growth of plants. 
This acidity is measured by the 
symbol “pH” which is an abbrevi- 
ation for the “hydrogen-ion con- 
centration” and affords a simple 
method of indicating degrees of 
soil acidity or alkalinity. The 
neutral point is represented by 7 
on the scale. Anything below in- 
dicates increasing acidity; above 
indicates increasing alkalinity. It 
is not necessary for the ordinary 
gardener to do more than to have 
an understanding of what the sym- 
bols signify. If you desire to 
know more about your own soil, 
you can use one of the several 
soil testing kits available through 
the seed stores. 











remarked that their plants were not so 
large nor so thrifty as in the places of 
alkaline soil. 

Roses do fail sometimes in an high 
alkaline soil; and they may be affected 
by chlorosis (yellowing of leaves) but 
the trouble is due to compactness and 
impermeability of the lower soil, causing 
therefore lack of aeration which condi- 
tion is inimical to life and interferes with 
the proper availability or balance of 
plant food. The only permanent remedy 
is deep trenching and aerating of the sub- 
soil. 

In the meantime, for quick or tempor- 
ary relief until the rose bed can be made 
over, an emergency ration may be given 
in the form of magnesium sulphate 
(Epsom salt) at the rate of one pound 
per ten square feet. 

Part of my regular work is that of a 
“trouble shooter.” I have seen dismal 
failures of new plantings. I diagnosed 

(Continued on page 262) 
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Double Peonies 


HE zommon garden Peony, finest of 

all hardy perennials, is of the albi- 

flora species, also called sinensis, na- 
tive to northern China and to Siberia. 
Beginning centuries ago, the Chinese eul- 
tivated the Peony and developed double 
varieties from the single wild type. Early 
in the last century a few of these came 
to Europe and were there used in the de- 
velopment of more and finer varieties. 
Several hundred new kinds were intro- 
duced prior to 1900, almost all of them 
of French origin. Most of these have 
been disearded and forgotten, for from 
1900 on, many more new kinds, distinct 
advances over the early group, have been 
developed. Many came from France, a 
few from England, and Germany, but the 
most important additions since 1900 have 
originated in the United States. 

It is planned by our Editor to give 
readers of THe FLOWER GROWER in the 
next few months several articles deserib- 
ing the better varieties of Peonies, and 
it shall be my purpose here to tell of the 
best of the older kinds, and of the newer 
ones which can now be bought at a mod- 
erate price, usually two dollars or less 
for a standard division. While the Single 
and Japanese types of bloom are gain- 
ing rapidly in popularity, the Doubles 
are still preferred by the great majority 
of flower lovers. So this article is limited 
to the Doubles. 

A Peony is propagated by root division, 
and since growth is slow in comparison to 
many other plants, rate of increase is 
not rapid, and prices must be _ higher. 
There is no short eut, such as budding 
for the Rose, or raising Dahlias from 
cuttings, or getting the 25 to 400 bulblets 
from a Gladiolus corm which reach 
blooming size in a year or two, ready to 
give the same rate of inerease from each 
new corm. Also, the development of new 
kinds of Peonies is slow and expensive. 
Seed must be planted. The new plants, 
each a theoretical new variety, do not 
bloom until the fourth to the sixth year. 
Seores or hundreds are inferior and are 
discarded, a total loss. Those which are 
good must be divided and grown on for 
from three to twelve years more, both 
for testing and for increase. There is 
ample reason therefore, why a price of 
from ten to fifty dollars is often asked 
for a new Peony. Such a price for any 
plant is of course prohibitive to many 


If possible for you to do so, attend 
some Peony show this season or visit 
some grower’s plantings in blooming 
time. Take with you this copy of 
the FLOWER GROWER, and check 
up on the varieties listed; also make 
comparisons with some of the quite 
newer kinds. 
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people. After a variety has been in 
commerce twenty years or more, stocks 
have increased and price drops to a level 
within reach of the average pocketbook. 


The Older Favorites 


ORTUNATELY there are among the 

older varieties a few which are very 
fine and still very much worth while. 
The first of the following. lists contains 
only varieties introduced before 1900 and 
usually priced at one dollar or less. They 
have stood the test of time, are depend- 
able bloomers, and are worthy a place 
among the newer kinds, even though 
many of them are now surpassed. 


EARLY WHITES 


Madame de Verneville; bomb type (high 
built ineurved center) with a pink flush 


through the center, a few red splashes on 


the tips of center petals. Rose fragrant. 
A very free bloomer. 

Duchesse de Nemours; an 
white with slight greenish yellow 
chaste, not fragrant. 

Festiva Mazima; enormous full double, 
a pure milk-white with red splashes on 
tips of a few center petals. Some people 
like the dash of red, others prefer the spot- 
less Duchesse de Nemours. 


immaculate 
tinge, 


MIDSEASON WHITES 


Albatre or Avalanche ; these two varieties 
are so nearly alike that they are not always 
kept distinct. A beautifully finished full 
petalled bloom, with a faint pearly cast. 
The young bloom buds sometimes succumb 
to a late freeze, but the bloom in good 
years more than makes up for the lean 
ones. 

Marie Jacquin; the “water-lily” Peony, 
opening flesh and changing to creamy 
white. On young plants the blooms are al- 
most single, the petals nicely cupped. On 
old established plants the blooms are more 
nearly double. A strong grower, and a fine 
plant. 


Proven and Inexpensive 





Ear_Ly LicHt PINKS 

Umbellata Rosea; the earliest of the 
Albiflora varieties to bloom. The finest 
plant for landscape effect; stems are of 
good height, stiff enough to hold up the 
blooms during a storm. Substance might 
be better, but the variety is indispensable 
because of its earliness and fine habits. 

Octavie Demay; a large bloom of uni- 
form, soft “baby” pink, carried on a good 


stem, rather dwarf. 
MimsEASON LIGHT PINKS 
Eugenie Verdier; a large rather flat 


bloom, dainty and fine. Stems are long 
and not quite as stiff as they should be. 
Marie Crousse; bomb type, and even 
shade of soft, bright pink, carried on tall 
stems. 
medium sized bloom, with vio- 
The opening bud is especially 
Long stem. Eng- 


Venus; 
laceous tints. 
effective in floral work. 
lish origin. 


Late LigHT PINKS 

Grandifilora; no fragrance. A flat bloom, 
sure to open, a valuable feature in a late 
variety. Stem rather weak. Blooms at end 
of season. American origin. 

Madame Emile Galle; delicate lavender 
flesh, rose fragrant. A strong grower and 
profuse bloomer. Outstanding. 

Albert Crousse; light pink with deeper 
tints, a large bloom. Tall stems, fine plant. 


EarLty DarK PINKS 
Edulis Superba; the “Decoration Day 
Peony.” Although introduced in 1824 it is 
probably still the most largely grown var- 
iety for commercial cut flower purposes. 
A bright deep rose pink which is univer- 
sally admired, nothing else quite taking its 
place with the public. A strong grower, 
free bloomer, very early and delightfully 
rose fragrant. 
Gigantea; a monster as its name implies, 
a silvery violaceous pink, strongly rose 
fragrant. Stems are long, good for cutting, 
but need support in the garden. 


(Continued on page 240) 
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Monsieur Jules Elie; very large bloom, 
bomb type, suggesting a monster chrysan- 
themum. Silvery cast. Fine, and being 
used more and more for cut flower trade. 


MIDSEASON DarK PINK 
Reine Hortense (also called President 
Taft very large well built bloom, rather 


flat. A bright shade of pink, silvery casts 
at tips of petals and occasional red splashes 
on tips of a few center petals. Long stem, 
a strong grower and a free bloomer. Top 
quality blooms are not easily defeated in 
a show. 


LATE DARK 

Claire DuBoie; 
bloom, with a decided violaceous east. 
stiff stems. 

Souvenir de VExposition 
large flat bloom, in an especially bright 
shade of deep pink. Though not included 
in the list of select varieties in the official 
“Peony Manual,” this variety is repeatedly 
chosen by people who see it in bloom, mak- 
ing it almost a “best seller.” It is a very 
free bloomer, and strong grower. The worst 
thing about it is its outrageous name. 


PINKS 
very large full double 
Tall 


Universelle ; 


EarLy Reps 


Officinalis Rubra; Not of the Albiflora 
species. Has been a favorite for more than 
a century. Often called “grandmother’s old 
fashioned early red.” Blooms almost a week 
before the Albiflora varieties, always one 
bloom on a stem, stems rather dwarf. A 
brilliant shade of purplish red. There is a 
new race of hybrids between the Albiflora 
and Officinalis species coming on which are 
of sensational quality, very early, in glor- 
ious clear reds, and shades of coral, cherry 
and salmon. More about these perhaps in 
a separate article. 

Adolphe Rousseau; very dark red, very 
large semi-double bloom, varying from al- 
most single to nearly full double. Tall 
stems. A thrifty old plant makes an enor- 
mous clump. Still able to win its share of 
prizes at the shows. 


MIDSEASON Rep 


Feliz Crousse; bomb type, medium sized 
bloom, medium red with quite a bit of pur- 
ple in its make up, but still the most popu- 
lar red variety for commercial cut flower 
use. Others not yet available in quantity 
are probably better, for the home garden 
at least. It is important to start with 
vigorous stock. 


More Recent, but Out of the Novelty 
Class 


I OW for a list of thirty-five varieties 

a little higher in price but all intro- 
duced before 1925 (except possibly Mar- 
ian Pfeiffer). Whereas the preceding list 
just given was all except three of French 
origin, this present list includes twenty 
originated in the United States, four in 
England and eleven in France. Some fine 
kinds have been left out purposely, be- 
‘ause of uncertain blooming habits, others 
may have been unknowingly omitted, and 
there is always room for a difference of 
opinion. I do not claim that this list is 

(Continued on page 264) 
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Saxifrages Are Hardy .. . 


HEN all has been read and done 

that is written in books, about a 

deep, porous and gritty soil, 
there still remains the fact that most of 
the finer Saxifragas (Saxifrages in popu- 
lar language) thrive, mainly, on air;—on 
cool, crisp air. The fiercest cold of winter 
will not harm them. They are happiest 
during the chill of early spring and 
autumn. But in our lowland rock gar- 
dens the parching sun and sultry heat 
of midsummer are practically beyond en- 
durance for these high-mountain crea- 
tures. 

Suceess with Saxifragas, then, is 
largely a matter of mitigating these hard- 
ships;—of finding for them a_ place 
where, even in summer, there is a breath 
of cool air, and the boon of light shade, 
from noon day on, not from overhead 
foliage, but rather, from more or less re- 
mote trees. One reserves for them the 
coolest spot in the garden, and plants 
them preferably on the North side of 
the rocks, and on slopes facing North. 
These may not be the easiest sort of 
specifications to meet. But then, Saxi- 
fragas are not the easiest kind of plants 
to grow. The better suited as to air and 
temperature, the less finicky they will be 
as to soil and moisture. 


Of the several kinds pictured here, A 
and B represent the CUSHION, or KAB- 
SCHIA type, not very commonly grown 
in gardens, but not less desirable than the 
more familiar ENCRUSTED sorts. They 
form very dense, low “turtle-backs” or 
mats of small, rigid leaves and bear their 
flowers, singly or bunched, at the end of 
very short stems, in earliest spring. S. 
IRVINGII (A) is one of the most precious 
miniatures in this group, with a great 
show of lilae-colored, cup-shaped flowers. 
In B, left to right, we have S. apicu- 
LATA, one of the more robust and wide- 
spreading Kabschias, with yellow or 
white flowers; and 8. GopSEFFIANA, with 
deep-green mats of juniper-like foliage, 
and very lovely, pale-yellow flowers. 

C, D and E represent the EN- 
CRUSTED type, which comprises an 
endless diversity of small, medium and 
quite robust kinds. Their leaves are ar- 
ranged in rosettes; they are mostly strap- 
shaped, varying in color from _ purest 
silver to deep, glossy green, and edged 
with bead-like incrustations of lime. The 
handsomest of the type is S. LONGIFOLIA, 
which, however, has the unfortunate habit 
of dying after it flowers. But there are 
excellent hybrids of it which are quite 
permanent, and retain much of the 
snowy, plumed whiteness of the species. 
The most commonly grown of the En- 
crusted, but by no means the best, is S. 
MACABIANA (C). It is sometimes called 
“everybody’s Saxifrage,” because of its 


comparative tolerance .of unfavorable 
conditions. But it lacks the purer white, 
which is the glory of the choicer kinds. 
S. AIZOON var. ROSEA is a pretty, pink- 
flowering form. The most robust is S. 
COTYLEDON (E), with flower stems often 
well over two feet high. 


Little known in gardens is the DIP- 
TERA type, here represented by S. cor- 


TUSAEFOLIA, a handsome, fleshy-leaved 
plant with foliage which is deep-green 
and highly glossy above, and wine-colored 
underneath. It is a Japanese, and should 
be treated as a woodland plant, in con- 
siderable shade. Its flowers are produced 
in mid-October ;—about the last remnant 
of summer in a faded garden. This lovely 
plant is closely related to the familiar 
“Mother-of-thousands” or “Strawberry- 
Begonia” which is so commonly grown as 
a houseplant and drapes its reddish, 
thread-like runners over the side of the 
container. This favorite house-plant is, 
in fact, S. SARMENTOSA, and it is not gen- 
erally known that it is a perfectly hardy 
garden plant, if used in shaded, damp 
places. It has withstood twenty below 
zero in the author’s garden at Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. Its long-bibbed flowers are 
very much like those of our S$. CORTUSAE- 
FOLIA, 

Of the MOSSY type (G, H), the 
species most often grown is 8. DECIPIENS 
(H), which oceurs in many forms and 





varieties, some with lovely, blood-red 
flower buds. The Mossies form rich, lush, 
green cushions, and are effective in 


flower. But they do not always remain in 
good condition through the summer. By 
far the most dependable of them all is 
S. wtTrirurcaTA (G), which makes a 
robust, hemi-spherical mound, and bears 
white flowers, a little later than §S. DEcI- 
PIENS, on somewhat taller stems, in late 
May. It should be divided about every 
other year, and the separate pieces 
planted directly into their places in the 
garden. I do this, usually, in late Septem- 
ber or October. 


Ah, the Saxifragas are beautiful at all 
times! One comes to prize them above 
many other things in the garden. The 
rich, lush cushions of the Mosstgs, the 
silver patterns of the smaller ENCRUSTED 
kinds, the crisp feel of the tight turtle- 
backs of the Kaspscutas in autumn,— 
these are among the greatest joys of rock 
gardening. 

Once a place has been found for them, 
—not overhung with feilage, but, in the 
afternoon, shaded by more or less remote 
trees,—a place where one may count on a 
breath of cool air in summer,—then much 
of the learned advice contained in books 
resolves itself into simplicity. These crea- 
tures thrive on air,—on cool, clear, crisp 
air. 
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....... and They Live Mostly on Air 


By P. J. VAN MELLE 





(Above) Saxifraga irvingii, one 
of the most precious of the 
Cushion type 


(Above) Two charming species 

of the Cushion or Kabschia 

section: left, apiculata; right, 
godseffiana 


(Right) S. maenabiana, the most 
commonly known of the En- 
crusted 


(Below) Our own very hardy 


(Below) The handsome S. longi- : : 
S. cortusaefolia 


folia, perhaps the best of its 
type 








Saxifraga trifurcata, Mossy type, makes a robust mound Saxifraga decipiens, is the most popular of the Mossies 
(Center above) The most robust Encrusted is S. cotyledon, has flower stems two feet high 
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Try Raising Lilies from Seed 


By G. L. SLATE 


T is by no means as difficult an 
undertaking as has been thought in 
years past. Raising Lilies from seed 

is inereasing rapidly. The availability 
of abundant supplies of seeds of such 
easily grown sorts as regale, tenuifolium 
and formosanum has undoubtedly been 
responsible for many successes by begin- 
ners, and these successes have stimulated 
their desire to try additional species. 

The advantages of raising one’s own 

Lilies from seed are several. Seeds are 
relatively inexpensive as compared with 
bulbs. Possibly the greatest advantage is 
that the mosaic disease of Lilies which is 
very troublesome with certain species is 
not generally transmitted through the 
seed. Moreover, one is certain of having 
sound plump bulbs for planting which is 
not always the ease with commercial 
stocks, especially of imported species. 

The possibility of improving one’s 

stock is also a consideration. Especially 
fine forms which appear among the seed- 
lings may be inereased by vegetative 
means. Furthermore, the environment of 
one’s garden will operate to a certain 
extent in eliminating those individuals 
not adapted to these conditions. Persist- 
ent raising of seedlings should gradually 
develop strains especially adapted to the 
garden conditions of the raiser. And 
lastly, it is a most pleasant experience 
watching the young plants develop. 


GETTING GOOD SEED 
ROCURING the seed is the first con- 
sideration. If one already has Lilies, 

seeds may be saved from these plants. 
To be sure of obtaining a seed crop, pol- 
linate the flowers with pollen from other 
individuals of the same species, using 
pollen of the most attractive plants. Some 
plants may not set seed when self- 
pollinated. The may be harvested 
when the capsules begin to crack open 
and are then to be stored in a dry place 
until planting time. 

If seed is purchased try to get it from 
reliable sources. Probably the _ best 
souree is the bulb grower who saves his 
own seed from his own plants. The poor- 
est source in my experience is the Asiatic 
dealer who colleeted seeds. Such 
seeds may be misnamed, mixed, or dead 
of old age. European dealers, except 
when seeds are listed by weight, often put 
so few seeds in a packet that it is neces- 
sary to order several packets to secure 
enough seeds to bother with. 


seed 


sells 


WHEN BEST TO SOW? 
HE time and method of planting: the 
seeds is rather flexible and various 
plans may be used satisfactorily. With 
the writer the mode of germination of 
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the seed and the amount of seed deter- 
mine the plan followed. Assuming that 
the seeds will be planted in the spring 
(in the northern states) they may be 
divided into two groups: (1) Those that 
come up the first season, usually within 
a month, and (2) those that do not ap- 
pear above ground until the following 
spring. The species of the second group 
usually germinate the first season and 
form a tiny bulb which remains until the 
following spring when a leaf is sent up. 

First: The method of raising those 
species whose seedlings come up the first 
season. In this group are many of our 
best and easiest Lilies, among them being 
amabile, concolor, davidi, dauricum, ele- 
gans, formosanum, henryi, longiflorum, 
maximowicezi, regale, sargentiae, tenui- 
folium, wilmottiae, and umbellatum. 

If one has greenhouse space these spe- 
cies may be planted in December or 
January with the advantage of securing 
a longer growing season and a fatter 
bulb by next fall. However, a greenhouse 
is not essential and the seeds may be 
started in flats or pots in coldframes, or 
in a seedbed in the soil of the frame early 
in April. If plenty of seed is available 
and coldframe space limited, a seedbed in 
the open ground with provisions for shad- 
ing and watering may be used. Sash are 
not used, the lath shades being prefer- 
able. A suitable soil is a good loam to 
which has been added sufficient sand and 
well rotted organic matter to make it 
porous and prevent baking. 

Cover the seeds in the flats to a depth 
of one-fourth inch, but in the open ground 
as much as an inch of covering soil may 
be used, the greater depth providing 
better moisture conditions for germina- 
tion. Water carefully, taking care to keep 
the soil moist at all times, but not wet. 
From the time of the appearance of the 
cotyledons above ground until the first 
true leaf is well started is a critical 
period. During this period of about a 
month damping off may destroy many or 
all of the young seedlings. Partial con- 
trol may be had by careful ventilation and 
by keeping the surface of the soil on the 
dry side. Probably the easiest and surest 
control of damping off for the amateur 
is dusting the surface of the soil with 
copper carbonate a few days before the 
seedlings appear. A large salt cellar is 
useful in applying the dust which should 
be thick enough to give the soil a blue 
green appearance. 


HANDLING THE BABY BULBS 


HE bulbs from spring planted seeds 
are seareely large enough for putting 
outside the first season and should remain 





in place until the end of the second 
growing season in October, when they 
may be tipped out of the flat and lined 
out in rows in beds _in a well drained 
situation for a year or two before going 
into the border. Seedlings from the 
greenhouse may be large enough for the 
field the first fall. During the first year 
or two the seedlings should be well 
mulched over winter in the frame as well 
as in the field. 

The Madonna Lily (candidum) fails 
to germinate with me until fall if planted 
in the spring, so seed should be started 
inside before the middle of February. 
L. henryi sometimes responds in a simi- 
lar manner. If the seedlings do not ap- 
pear until fall it will be necessary to 
winter them inside and keep them grow- 
ing, otherwise they will be destroyed by 
freezing. 

THE SLOWER KINDS 


“[ HE Lilies whose seedlings do not ap- 

pear above ground until the second 
vear include many of the more difficult 
Lilies as well as some of the easier spe- 
cies. As a group these species grow much 
more slowly from seed, and more patience 
will be required to await their blooming. 
Many will require five or six years from 
seed to flower, but they are not at all 
fussy as to their needs. The principal 
species are auratum, Backhouse hybrids, 
eanadense, carniolicum, chalcedonicum, 
giganteum, japonicum, martagon, mona- 
delphum, pomponium, pyrenaicum, rubel- 
lum, sovitzianum, speciosum, superbum, 
washingtonianum and probably other 
Pacifie Coast species. 

These species are planted in flats in 
April or May which are carefully stacked 
up in the cellar until coldframe space is 
available in the fall when they are moved 
out. This method has three distinct ad- 
vantages. Coldframe space is saved until 
the plants make top growth, infrequent 
watering, once a month or less, is re- 
quired since the stacked flats dry out 
slowly, and germinating weed seeds die 
in the darkness. The lack of top growth 
of the Lilies the first season eliminates 
the need for light. 

This method may be adapted to the 
open ground by planting the seeds in the 
field and covering with mulch paper the 
first season to destroy the germinating 
weed seeds. This is removed in the fall. 
The recent dry seasons have discouraged 
the use of paper, but last season a mulch 
of hay was used which was watered occa- 
sionally. This mulch is removed early in 
the spring. The flats or seed beds should 
be examined from the third until the 
sixth week to see if any species are send- 
ing up leaves, since one may well have 
some lots of misnamed seeds. 

Some growers have reported that seeds 
of this group come up the spring follow- 
ing fall planting. These reports are gen- 
erally from mild climates where the late 

(Continued on page 260) 
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What the GARDEN CLUBS Are Doing 


Conducted by Marion P. Thomas, (Utica, N. Y.) 


Who Can and Will Help? 
PLEA has come for suggestions on 
how a Garden Club ean raise funds, 

supposedly for projects that require 
more than the dues will cover. And from 
the same club a request for “something 
different for a flower show.” 

The large flower shows get variety 
by featuring some central motif and de- 
veloping the rest, especially in the ar- 
tistic departments, by which we mean, 
not purely horticultural, around the 
motif. For instance, Dutch gardens and 
Dutch or Flemish arrangements were fea- 
tured at the New York show one year, 
while another year the main thought was 
Colonial. Small shows are much more re- 
stricted, as usually the members would 
not be able to fill unusual classes; still a 
moderate attempt might be made along 
lines best suited to what the members can 
do. One great point would be to vary 
the time of the show. So many clubs call 
it the “annual show” and fet a certain 
month fixed in mind. That means only 
the same flowers can be used each year. 
Then again, if all new ideas have been 
exhausted, take a year off without an ex- 
hibition. A rest is always beneficial, if it 
is well spent. Visit all the flower shows 
possible that year. Different members can 
attend different ones and bring back ideas 
for a fresh start another year. But don’t 
just copy. (a. 2. 2) 





A Year’s Activities on Pippin Hill 
()UR Garden Club activities seem to 

vary from one year to another. 
Whereas we have put our gardens to bed, 
and again awakened them, rearranged 
them during the summer and planned 
many things for them during the winter, 
we have in the past year taken up what 
might be considered a side-line; while we 
are truly a garden club, we sometimes 
wonder what line of work we will next 
cover. 

All in all we tackle our side-lines but 
never fail to find ourselves drawn back 
into the depths of the garden world. We 
began our year with discussions of having 
each member raise a certain kind of 
flower to see who could get the best re- 
sults, but before any definite plan was 
made, a call came from one member, that 
the boys of a certain Orphans’ Home 
needed pajamas, so the Garden Club 
nade pajamas. Then again came the urge 
‘o get back into our garden mind and we 
»egan our “Study of Local Birds.” 

We made a practice of feeding the 
pheasants; building three large feeding 
stations into which to place corn for 
them. During the Christmas season our 
zroup delivered potted Jerusalem Cherry 
plants to seventy-five people, some ill, 
some shut-ins, some just unhappy. Much 
joy was given to the senders and the re- 
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ceivers. These plants were raised by one 
member in her greenhouse and it was in- 
teresting to learn that our plants for next 
Christmas have to be started in March, 
then transplanted into an outdoor garden 
for the summer and potted again in the 
Fall to be taken back into the greenhouse 
to remain until we make our annual tour 
just before Christmas. If we should 
want the little Pepper plants, in addition 
to the Cherries, they will have to wait 
until June to be grown in the greenhouse 
as they cannot be transplanted success- 
fully. 

This was our second year to donate 
about $15.00 worth of foodstuffs to a 
Charitable Home for mothers and babies. 
It is to this home that we often send our 
flowers during the summer. After a big 
flower show we always take many of the 
arrangements to this Home, for it is 
there, we have discovered, that a flower 
means all that any flower has ever meant 
anywhere—a true inspiration. 

A Spring flower display is always 

tempting. We may have one this year at 
a regular meeting. During the summer 
we hope to make a few garden tours. It 
is in other gardens we learn about new 
plants and bedding arrangements. It is 
also most instructive to talk with other 
people who also love the “art of garden- 
ing.”—NaTaLIE C. CLEMENT, President, 
Pippin Hill Garden Club, New Hartford, 
N. Y. 
This elub took a rest last summer 
from its usual August flower show. The 
year before they had studied “Gardens of 
Other Countries” and in connection with 
their flower show planned to make gar- 
dens out-of-doors for each of the coun- 
tries studied. This proved to be such an 
arduous undertaking that only two were 
attempted; an English Cottage Garden 
and an Italian Garden. They occupied 
plots equal to, probably, 20 or 25 feet 
square and were most attractive. 

A study of the various types of gar- 
dens found in other countries and in dif- 
ferent sections of one’s own country is 
broadening and educational. It makes the 
gardener value his (or her) art from an 
historical and international point of view 
and adds zest to hoeing, weeding, spray- 
ing and all the other “ings” of just work- 
ing in a garden. (M. P. T.) 


Seals Versus Ribbons 


E find in the Sixth District “News 

Letter” an idea that might help in 
“the ways to make money,’ problem. 
Printed prize seals (legal size) may be 
purchased from the Syracuse Garden 
Club at one dollar for three hundred, any 
assortment. First blue, Second red, Third 
green. (We wonder why the change 
from yellow to Green for third prize? 
Possibly to be better seen on white 





cards.) Using seals seems to eliminate 
the White for Honorable mention. That 
is a pity, as even a fourth prize or men- 
tion is an encouragement to beginners. 
Many judges use the White ribbons 
rather freely for that very purpose. 
Congratulations of the District are 
tendered to the Binghamton Garden 
Club on its Tenth Anniversary. The ocea- 
sion to be observed by a luncheon at 
which charter members will be guests of 
honor. <A lecture on “Roses” by the noted 
hybridizer and rose expert, Dr. J. H. 
Nicolas to provide the mental feast. 


Junior Gardening 


T a recent meeting of the Elmira Gar- 

den Club (N.Y.), had as a guest lee- 
turer Miss Ellen Eddy Shaw, curator of 
elementary instruction at the Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden. Miss Shaw’s talk on the 
work earried on by Juniors at the Brook- 
lyn Botanic Gardens was illustrated with 
slides. The meeting was arranged by 
Miss W. A. Gerard, able Chairman of 
Junior activities. A praiseworthy fea- 
ture was the inviting of principals of 
local schools, the Parent-Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, other garden clubs,—in fact, all 
groups interested in Junior Gardening. 

The newly formed Junior Garden Club 
of Oneonta, (N.Y.), has elected Miss 
Ruth Smallin as president. The club has 
a membership of fifty. Mrs. Lynn Hath- 
away talked on “When and How to Plant 
Seed.” Miss Smallin explained the grow- 
ing of Narcissus bulbs indoors. 

Mrs. Fred Kurtz of Waverly has been 
instrumental in organizing Junior Gar- 
den Clubs in the schools of Sayre. Mrs. 
Kurtz writes there are eight leaders and 
250 junior members. The teachers are 
incorporating much of the work in their 
teaching schedules. 


March News Letter 


HE News Letter of the Sixth District 

of New York State has been received. 
It is an account of the outstanding doings 
of the twenty or more clubs in the district 
as well as announcements of the Spring 
Flower Shows in Philadelphia, Boston 
and New York and in connection with 
the last the 13th Annual Luncheon of the 
Federated Garden Clubs of New York 
State, Ine., to which one delegate from 
each club in the state may be sent. This 
will be past before it will be possible to 
get this issue to our readers but the same 
is true of much of the “Doings” sent in. 
Their value, however, lies in giving sug- 
gestions that can be worked out in vari- 
ous ways in all parts of the country. The 
speaker at the Annual Luncheon was 
Prof. Hugh Findlay of Columbia Uni- 
versity and his subject was “Soils.” 

(Continued on page 260) 
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Some New Garden Books for You 


HE general statement that “re- 
cently published garden diction- 
aries and encyclopedias have made 
phenomenal sales during the past year,” 
may perhaps carry little conviction to the 
reader; but when dates and figures are 
brought to bear on the matter, there 
comes a realization of the unbounded en- 
thusiasm of the gardening public for 
these horticultural “omnibuses.” During 
International Flower Show week in 
March of this year, the editor of one such 
volume reported a sale of more than 100,- 
000 copies within the year just past, and 
hundreds of unfilled orders awaiting an- 
other printing which was being rushed 
through the presses to fill the demand. 


GARDENING, A Complete Guide to 
Garden Making, including Flowers and 
Lawns, Trees and Shrubs, Fruits and 
Vegetables, Plants in the Home and 
Greenhouse. By Montague Free, Hor- 
ticulturist, Brooklyn Botanic Garden 
and Graduate of the Reyal Botanic 


Garden, Kew, England. Illustrated. 
550 pages. Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
New York. $3.50. 


While not quite inclusive enough to be 
classed as an encyclopedia, is yet so com- 
prehensive as to fit snugly into the “omni- 
bus” eategory. It is far superior to most 
of these, however, in that it is written ex- 
clusively by one man, and he one of the 
few horticultural writers whose wide 
study and extensive practice, eminently 
fit him for so hereulean a task. 

As the eye passes down the table of 
contents and notes the exhaustive thor- 
oughness with which Mr. Free has eov- 
ered all phases of amateur' gardening, the 
reader wonders whether the book might 
not have lent itself admirably to the 
alphabetical encyclopedic form. And 
yet—! 

Mr. Free has planned his volume much 
in the style of the better general practi- 
eal gardening books—except that it bids 
fair to outstrip all challengers in its 
wealth of accurate, up-to-date informa- 
tion. The style is tliat of a text book 
with no attempt to make a personal ap- 
proach to the reader; but no stone has 
been left unturned to provide all usable 
information on each subject discussed. 
Numerous descriptive lists are given of 
various types of plant material—a fea- 
ture which is invaluable when the lists 
are accurately prepared as here. An ex- 
cellent cross index is helpful in using the 
book for reference and the numerous at- 
tractive half-tones and adequate—though 
uninspired—line drawings help to clarify 
the text. Out of his experience as a 
practical teacher of gardening, Mr. Free 
planned this very practical handbook to 
anticipate the needs of future inquiries. 
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By ESTHER C. GRAYSON 


THE GARDENERS ENQUIRE WITH- 
IN. By A. J. Macself. Illustrated. 640 
pages. W. H. & L. Collingridge, Ltd., 
148 Aldersgate St., E.C.1, London, 
England. Seven and sixpence. 


This strangely named English encyclo- 
pedia now appearing in its fourth revised 
edition, gives the American gardener an 
excellent opportunity to compare the vir- 
tues and faults of English and American 
works of this type. 

“The Gardener’s Enquire Within”—a 
title which baffles the grammarian—is an 
alphabetical encyclopedia for the use of 
the amateur. It is thorough and exhaus- 
tive in its way, giving much information 
which our own garden books do not, but 
it lacks organization and coherence. In 
glaneing through the first ten pages to get 
an idea of the author’s method, I came 
upon the line “anemone—see bulbs.” This 
seemed a bit inadequate and I promptly 
turned to “bulbs,” still in pursuit of in- 
formation regarding anemone. The article 
on bulbs covers twenty-eight pages—an 
admirable and exhaustive treatise on the 
subject but it was not easy to find the 
anemone in this mass of closely printed 
material. Finally I did happen upon it, 
tucked away among “bulbs for the rock 
garden.” Later, to my joy, I found there 
was a cross index. 

Those, however, who wish to learn the 
English practice in horticulture will find 
this an invaluable reference book. Its 
chief value lies in this direction rather 
than in that of a horticultural encyelo- 
pedia. 





THE PLANT DOCTOR. By Cynthia 
Westcott, Ph.D. Illustrated. 228 pages. 
Fredk. A. Stokes Co., N. Y. $2.00. 


There has long been a erying need for 
an authoritative book on plant pests and 
diseases; one which could be readily 
understood by the mere grower. “The 
Plant Doctor” fills this need. Dr. West- 
cott has specialized in the subject of 
which she writes and has long been 
known to gardeners far and wide by the 
title which she has given to her book—the 
plant doctor. No one therefore could 
have been better fitted to prepare this 
timely volume. 

Dr. Westcott deals with the problem 
month by month, the first chapter being 
headed “March,” this being the opening 
month of the outdoor gardening year. The 
first page of each chapter is devoted to 
a brief week to week resume of disease 
and pest control and prevention tasks. 
The text gives detailed instructions for 
carrying out these measures effectively. 

An alphabetical appendix appears at 
the end of the book and here the reader 
may find definitions of all diseases and 





harmful insects; of various spray mate- 
rials, commercial and otherwise; and the 
names of those flower families most sub- 
ject to disease, with description and treat- 
ment for each. A cross index is included. 

With the coming of this year’s garden- 
ing problems, the grower who has been 
forehanded enough to provide himself 
with a copy of “The Plant Doctor” will 
have little to fear. 


THE GARDENER’S SECOND YEAR. 
Perennials and Bulbs. By Alfred Bates. 
Illustrated by the author. 278 pages. 
Longmans, Green & Co., N. Y. $2.00. 


When Mr. Bates’ book “The Gardener’s 
First Year” appeared a year or so ago, 
it was hailed as an excellent text book for 
the youthful gardener. It was more than 
this, however, for it was worthwhile read- 
ing for any beginner in floriculture from 
16 to 60. 

The present volume is planned as a 
supplement to the first and there is now a 
third in prospect. Mr. Bates is original 
in his approach to the amateur in that a 
generous half of each book is devoted to 
plant deseriptions. In “The Gardener’s 
First Year” he dealt with annuals alone 
and “The Second Year” contains descrip- 
tions of perennial plants, bulbs and 
eorms. Descriptions include pronuncia- 
tion, nature of plant, meaning of Latin 
name, common name, with its origin, de- 
scription of plant, time and color of 
bloom; location, soil and brief cultural 
directions. There are numerous illustra- 
tions by the author, each one an artisti- 
eally executed little botanical study. It is 
this feature of Mr. Bates’ books which 
sets them apart from other practical 
works for beginners. In a jacket “blurb” 
the publisher promises that a coming vol- 
ume, “The Gardener’s Third Year,” will 
inelude descriptions of shrubs and trees. 


A PLACE IN THE COUNTRY. By 
Dwight Farnham. Illustrated. 274 pages. 
Funk, Wagnalls Co., N. Y. C. $2.50. * 


From the introduction of the dreamy- 
eyed lady realtor in Chapter I (she who 
eannily sold the writer and his wife 
Toodles their Place in the Country) to 
the Appendix with its “Thirty-seven In- 
valuable Secrets” (such as how to find 
your woodpile in a blizzard) there is not 
a dull page in “A Place In The Country.” 

If all country estates provided as much 
riotous fun for their owners as did this 
one, there would be a general exodus 
from the canyons of Manhattan and the 
great open spaces would “blossom as the 
rose” with places in the country. 

The end papers by Eloise Anderson 
Ray deserve a close study. How I wish 
more publishers would indulge in really 
fine end papers. 
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F in the wild extravagance of pre- 
| paring your May basket (see page 

231) you eut Crocus or DarropiL 
blooms, May second will probably find 
you regretting your generosity. 

Be that as it may, when the Crocus blos- 
soms are cut or faded, do not feel that 
you are now free to mow the lawn. 
Unless the foliage of bulbous plants is 
allowed to mature fully and die back of 
its own aceord after blossom-time, there 
will be little or no bloom the next year. 
Many gardeners who have naturalized 
large groups of daffodils are tempted to 
mow the foliage down when the surround- 


ing grass becomes unsightly in its length. | 


Such treatment is like that of the horse 
who was trained by his master to live on 
a straw a day. As the threadbare story 
goes: “Just about the time he got used to 
it, he up and died.” And so will your 
bulbs if you expect them to live without 
the necessary nourishment which they 
absorb from the maturing and matured 
foliage. 





As garden ACTIVITIES BECOME INTEN- 
SIVE, give a trial to the card index system 
of recording. It is easier to slip a 3x5 
card into its place than to fit a sheet into 
a loose-leaf book. My own garden note 
book was always in such active use that 
I just didn’t bother to insert the clasps 
at all but held the ragged-looking volume 
together with an outsize rubber band. But 
the book was bulky, untidy and inclined 
to come apart and blow piecemeal about 
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the garden. I have now discarded the 
book for a wooden case of 3x5 cards 
with a snug hinged lid. There are stand- 
ards marked “Perennials,’ ‘Annuals,” 
ete., ete., and each plant card is inscribed 
with its souree—from whom purchased or 
by whom donated; date of planting; 
germination date, if from seed; date of 
first bloom and period of bloom together 
with cultural notes and remarks of 
interest. 

Are you a GARDEN CLUB MEMBER? If 
not, get your friends together and start 
one while everyone’s interest in garden- 
ing is at white heat. And if you do be- 
long to such a club, try a spring flower 
show this year, perhaps in addition to 
your regular fall exhibit. 





It will not be long now until the 
PEONIES are in bloom. Keep them gener- 
ously watered and remember the top 
dressing of a complete plant food, for 
they are gross feeders. 





Do not let the WexEps get ahead in the 
beds and borders in May and keep after 
the encroachments of grass both of peren- 
nial and annual types. 





The Guapiouvus lover can begin near the 
first of the month planting a group of 
corms every two weeks until July 4th. In 
each planting include some early, some 
medium and some late varieties until the 
last planting when only early types (such 








as Elizabeth Tabor) should be selected. 
By including earlies, mediums and lates 
in each planting, the period of bloom will 
be practically continuous. 





If you just can’t wait for COLOR IN THE 
GARDEN beds, buy sturdy blooming Pansy 
and English Daisy plants and set them 
out. Keep the dying blossoms cut and 
the plants will give colorful pleasure for 
many a day. 


When DANGER OF FROST is past, plant 
tender seeds outdoors in the seed beds. 
At the same time set out the tender vege- 
table seedlings from the frame and while 
putting in egg plant, peppers, etc.,. step 
over to the rows where you planted in 
April the sturdier onion sets, young let- 
tuce plants and radishes. Don’t be afraid 
to pick and use these delicacies while they 
are at their young and toothsome best. 
A few weeks hence there will be more 
vegetables ready than you can use. Today 
a dish of tiny red radishes and young 
green onions laid on tender lettuce leaves 
will be a dish fit for the gods. Seeds of 
annuals which do not like transplanting 
can now be placed directly in the beds 
and borders. 





If you need to replace WINTER-KILLED 
perennials or wish to add to your peren- 
nial collection, if possible go yourself to 
a reliable grower and in the fields select 
the sturdy clumps which look most prom- 
ising. The outing is pleasant in itself 
and it is well worth the time spent. This 
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answers for the general run of established 
varieties. Send to a specialist for special- 
ties. 


Purchase one of the convenient new 
HOSE SPRAYS with a full set of spray car- 
tridges if you want to be ready in ad- 
vance for every garden pest and disease. 
Even the advertisements do not exagger- 
ate the wonderful efficiency and conveni- 
ence of this gadget. 


Top dressings of PLANT FOOD will be 
needed now in garden beds to help pro- 
duce the coming bloom. 


Set out the SEEDLING PLANTS started in 
February, March and April in the house, 
the greenhouse or the hotbed. Choose a 
cloudy day without wind for this job and 
try to select a time shortly before a warm 
rain. 


May 


EED sowing for Summer bloom econ- 

tinues through May. Garden ree- 

ords kept in one book for fifteen 
years show that this seed planting began 
April 15th and continued through May 
25th according to the vagaries of the 
weather through these years. If the flow- 
ers in the borders continue to bloom free- 
ly and the plants are too close and heavy 
to permit planting of the seeds then sow 
Zinnias, Marigolds, Ageratum, Tithonias 
and other annuals in seedbeds for later 
transplanting. 


Puan Covor SCHEMES carefully, and 
order only the seeds you need to develop 
them. Keep the records of the colors of 
your perennials and add annuals as 
needed to make ‘contrast and harmony. 


Nasturtiums with blue Salvias’§ and 
Ageratum are always interesting. The 
Golden Gleam and Globe and the new 


hybrids are not always successful but the 
older, single Nasturtiums are very effec- 
tive both in the garden and for decora- 
tions. 


Fantasy ZINNIAS are as easy to grow 
as the older types and much more desir- 
able as to color and shape. The 1937 
Star Dust Fantasy in bright deep golden 
yellow is the first named variety of this 
type. They are early to bloom. The 
Seabious Flowered mixture has proved 
itself worthy. Haageana (Mexican hy- 
brids) offers many attractive color ecom- 
binations. 


MINIATURE AND GIANT ZINNIAS should 
always be planted in separate colors. A 
few good tones are much more desirable 
than beds of all colors. 
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As the SEEDLING ANNUALS come up in 
the seed bed or in the border, “screw your 
courage to the sticking place” and thin 
them without merey. If you let your 
heart soften, July will find you with 
crowded, seraggly plants, unthrifty and 
without proper room to develop and to 
bloom. 


Most HOUSEPLANTS ¢an now go into the 
garden. Knock each one very gently from 
its pot and see if the plant is potbound. 
If myriads of roots coat the surface of 
the soil in a solid mat, give it a larger 
pot. If not, replace it in the old one, 
adding some new potting soil. Sink the 
pots of houseplants to the rim in the 
garden, selecting suitable locations of sun 
or part shade. 


SUMMER-FLOWERING BULBS should be 
selected and planted in late May. <A few 





which especially worth-while 
tigridia, summer-hyacinth, 
and Peruvian daffodil. 


are 


are 
montbretia 


Plant DauutiAs after danger of frost is 
well past; seedlings of the dwarf bedding 
varieties can also be transplanted into the 
border at that time. 


Plant PoOT-GROWN Roses now also. 
Secure if possible those grown in the 
large paper pots and plant them pot and 
all. 

Have you tried any of the saucy little 
PoLYANTHA Roses which are so hardy 
and decorative. They are just the thing 
for a colorful dwarf planting. Sunshine 
is one of the most satisfactory. It pro- 
duces fragrant double, golden-orange 
blooms which take on a rosy tint as they 
reach full maturity. 


EstHerR C. GRAYSON 


in Southern Gardens 


Junia Lester Dition, (S. C.) 


Take up, Divip—E AND TRANSPLANT at 
once Phlox deeussata, hardy and exhibi- 
tion Chrysanthemums, Michaelmas Daisies, 
Physostegias, Eupatoriums and Heleni- 
ums. New soil and situations with space 


to grow will produce better flowers. 





Te Bet 5 


Japanese Iris at Swan Lake Gardens, 
Sumter, S. C. 


BuTTeRFLY OR SPIDER LILIEs (Nerines) 
which have green all winter have 
now lost their leaves and it is the ideal 
time to lift them and start new plantings. 
They are attractive in long lines on the 
edges of walks or borders. 


been 


Try Hisiscus or Matiows from seed. 
They grow very easily and are perennial, 
dying down in the Winter but coming up 
each Spring to bloom during a long sea- 
son with rich large flowers of red, rose 
and white. They make strong notes of 
rich color. Do not plant near a cotton 
field, for the boll weevils like the green 
seed pods as well as they do the cotton 
bolls. The double Hibiseus are not so 


hardy, make smaller plants with more in- 
teresting blooms and finer colors. They 
are good for cut flowers and most desir- 
able. 

LANTANAS are among 
Summer flowers. The colors are varied, 
some rich and vivid, many soft and 
tender. A!] bloom eternally, self sow and 
the old plants come up anew each year. 
Plants are better than seed. The trailing 
Lantanas with heliotrope-colored flowers 
were blooming freely in Charleston on 
February 25th. They were used to cover 
garden walls and foundations. 


the best of the 


The GotpeEN Dewprop’ (Duranta 
plumierii) is not often seen in the higher 
sections but is hardy. The flowers are 
dainty clusters of soft lavender and con- 
tinuous. These are followed by heavy 
drooping bunches of bright yellow berries 
of which the birds are fond. The plants 
die down in winter but come up in the 
early Spring. 


The Fiorma Sweer Pea or Rattle 
Box, (Crotalaria retusa) should be 
planted where the soil needs building up. 
The flowers make fine groups all Summer 
and even the seed pods are decorative. 
Once planted it self sows very freely and 
is easy to transplant. 


For EpGinGs in the sunshine and poor 
soil use Portulaeas. Varieties are offered 
in a rich line of colors and the double 
types make strong color lines. Torenias in 
their deep blues are fine for edgings or 

(Continued on page 259) 
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We Raise Perennials and Biennials from Seed 
By FLORENCE BOYCE DAVIS and MAUDE BOYCE RICHARDSON 


HERE are two ways by which 
sy perennial and biennial gardens may 
be kept at their best indefinitely. 
One is to introduce nursery grown seed- 
lings and plants from time to time,—that 
is sure and quick. The other is to raise 
your own plants from seed and replenish 
your beds from stock that is fresh and 
at hand whenever you want to use it. 
How do you always have such won- 
derful Canterbury Bells?” asked a friend. 
“Mine bloom only once and then die out.” 
We assured her biennials were “that 
way,” and that even perennials grew old, 
like the rest of us. 


E have found it practical when we 
lay out the vegetable garden each 
spring to set aside a plot for a seed bed 
in which to start our perennials and bi- 
ennials. At that time we use no plant 
food other than what may already be in- 
corporated with the soil, work the earth 
fine, and make and label rows about a 
foot apart. Fine seed is sown on the sur- 
face and patted in firmly with the palm 
of the hand; coarser seed is lightly cov- 
ered, and firmed down. Then we cover 
the rows with burlap, or with boards, to 
retain the moisture and protect the seeds 
from drying out while germinating. 
Covers should be lifted when the first 
little green necks appear, and removed 
altogether as soon as they start growing. 
Keep the dirt stirred and the rows 
weeded, and if they come up to thickly 
single out the best ones and transplant 
them. 
The final transplanting to permanent 
places in beds and borders is done early 








enough so that they can make root 
erowth and become established before 
freezing weather. Plants with erowns do 
not take kindly to heavy mulehing; 
Hollyhocks and Foxgloves are easily 
smothered by covering with leaves, and 
winter protection for Canterbury Bells 
invites the destructive field mouse which 
eats down into the crown and kills the 
plant. 


RIENTAL Poppies do not come true 

from seed. We had been trying for 
years to get a deep ox-blood red; we 
planted Beauty of Livermore and it turned 
out to be a searlet Goliath, or something 
similar; we tried Mahonoy, mahogany- 
maroon, and those seedlings also harked 
back to the old searlet type; then from a 
packet of common vivid-searlet we got a 
plant which, when it bloomed, proved 
to be the deep ox-blood red we had been 
seeking. That was a red-letter day in the 
garden. 

Hard and fast rules may sometimes be 
taken with a grain of salt. Authorit‘es 
tell us the Oriental Poppy should be 
transplanted in August or September as 


that is their dormant season, and that 
spring planting should never be _ at- 


tempted, since the plants resent handling 
at that season and immediately go dor- 
mant and lose their foliage. 
Nevertheless, one spring we had a fine 
row of young plants left over in the seed 
bed. They had to be removed before the 
garden could be plowed, so we dug holes, 
partly filled them with water, and lifted 
each poppy with a good spadeful of soil 
and set it into place, firming the dry 








Canterbury Bells which always carry the feel of the old-fashioned garden 
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earth in around it. Did they die down? 
No; they didn’t even know they had been 
moved, and that year all but one bloomed. 


LTHOUGH different biennials 
and perennials come and go in our 


many 
d 
yearly seed bed, three which are always 
there are the Foxgloves, the Larkspurs 
and the Canterbury Bells, without which 
no summer pageant would be complete. 
Our Larkspurs seem to be more resistant 
to blight than plants propagated by 
division, and we are always being sur- 
prised by some new combination of pastel 
shades or deep, solid blues which are 
rare and beautiful, while the plants are 
stronger than imported hybrids. When 
transplanting, we make a practice of 
mixing a little tobacco dust with the soil. 
One other biennial which we never 
overlook is Cheiranthus allioni, the 
orange Siberian Wallflower. Given plenty 
of room and left undisturbed, it will sow 
its seeds and survive without aid from 
the gardener, but although it is one of 
the most cheery flowers of the garden, 
you can’t have it stepping all over the 
place, so we raise it in the seed bed and 
transplant where we want it to grow. 





Azaleamum for Profuse Bloom 


| SHALL long look back on last Sum- 

mer as the one time I raised and 
admired, by the hour, the lovely new 
Azaleamum. It is truly the wonder flower 
of my experience. The two plants were 
the last of my “buys” in flowers last 
Spring and I thought I might have been 
foolish, but when they grew so rapidly 
and finally burst into such astonishing 
bloom I felt well repaid. 

Everyone who saw it was in raptures 
over its beauty. If you buy but one plant 
this Spring let it be an Azaleamum. Under 
good eare it will surprise you by August 
or September. The number of perfect 
flowers on both the white and pink ran 
into hundreds. The white plant was as 
large as a wash tub in the four months’ 
time I had had it from a small plant. 

I liked the pink best but this year I 
shall get the other new colors, the red 
and the Bronze Glory. When we consider 
that all this loveliness is no more trouble 
to raise than other plants that have not 
one-tenth the flowers, it is truly surpris- 
ing. In huge urns each side of formal 
doorways nothing would be more desirable 
than a mound of colorful Azaleamum 
that is attractive even in the green state 
before bursting into its radiant bloom. 
The horticultural wizards have truly given 
us a remarkable find in this hardy plant 
that will bloom the same year after year. 
I never tried it in the winter window gar- 
den but I fancy it would be a remarkable 
display of loveliness. 


Mrs. JOHN CLARKSON DARNELL, (Texas) 
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Rhododendrons, ty Bob- 
bink and Atkins, Ruther- 
ford, N. J. 


a a A. 
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ge gg ewe = Planning Hints for 


ie ho On ae gd a - ; One of the great attractions of t 
ing little garden features showing 
using good taste and common sens 
little place cannot be charmingly beautit 
were seen at the New York International | 
hints here for both forma! : 


The lush growth of the 
South as shown by Alfred 
Kottmiller, New York 


City 





Acacias suggesting a 
California garden. 
Miss Constable, 
Mamaroneck, N. Y 
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Tulips in formal 
planting by 
Stum pp and 
Walter, Co., 
New York 


Yew hedges, Tulips and 
Flowering Dogwood in an 
architectural setting by 
J. H. Schmidt, and Son, 
Milburn, N. J. 


A Colonial Garden 

motif with bulb borders 

by John Scheepers, New 
York City 











Staging A Flower Show 


By MILDRED S. HUTCHISON 


LOWER shows have become an 
Fk annual spring and fall custom in 

most communities. As is the case 
with other undertakings, success of these 
shows depends largely upon the prelimi- 
nary planning. One of the essentials, 
espec_ally when the community is invited 
to participate in the competition, is that 
notice be given well in advance of the 
date of the show. This is in order that the 
amateur growers may have sufficient time 
to produce prize blooms and to give some 
thought to the principles of flower ar- 
rangement. As the objective of all 
Garden Clubs is to promote general inter- 
est in gardens and decorative planting it 
is highly important that the public be 
informed when a show is being planned. 
Our club has found that the loeal news- 
paper always is willing to co-operate by 
printing announcements well in advance 
of the event. Thus forewarned and in- 
formed in ample time to make prepara- 
tions the prospective competitors are in 
a position to make the best possible show- 
ing. The spirit of friendly rivalry should 
be encouraged. 


GET A GOOD CHAIRMAN 


UR club has found that the most im- 

portant step in arranging for an 
exhibit is the selection of a general chair- 
man, not always an easy task. Every 
member is not fitted to assume this re- 
sponsibility and direct the mass of details. 
Here is a trying job which ealls for the 
exercise of much energy, tact, poise and 
organizing ability. She must be suffi- 
ciently strong of character to take a firm 
stand when the necessity arises, as it 
usually does. She must be a person who 
believes in having a definite plan and in 
working to that plan. 

In staging one of our most successful 
shows we were fortunate in selecting for 
the chairmanship a young woman who 
possessed all these qualifications. In addi- 
tion she was blessed with originality, and 
an open mind which led her to give seri- 
ous consideration to ideas advaneed by 
members of her committees. These com- 
mittees were named with extreme care. 
The ability and willingness of each mem- 
ber to carry out the assigned duties were 
carefully considered, and the chairman of 
each subcommittee was made a member 
of the general committee. 

At the first committee meeting each 
chairman was given typewritten instrue- 
tions pertaining to her particular duties. 
One of the first groups to function was 
the schedule committee. This group was 
instructed to have a tentative schedule 
ready for presentation at an early meet- 
ing of the entire club. It was thoroughly 
discussed, and corrections made so that 
there could be no misunderstanding as to 
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the exact meaning of the classifications 
and regulations. Every possible effort 
was made to have the details so clear that 
even a novice, unfamiliar with the cus- 
tomary routine procedure of a flower 
show, could not fail to understand the 
requirements. 


PRELIMINARY PUBLICITY 
MONTH before the show an author- 
ity on flower arrangement gave an 

address, accompanied by demonstrations, 
before the club. This meeting was for 
members of the club only, but through 
co-operation of the press an informative 
account of the address was given the 
publie. 

One committee prepared a floor, or 
working, plan. Another took charge of 
all publicity, including newpaper an- 
nouncements and the placing in store 
windows of posters made by members 
having artistie ability. Printed schedules 
also were posted and distributed to the 
public. Books on gardening and arrange- 
ment and ribbons which were to be 
awarded as prizes were purchased by a 
committee to which this duty was as- 
signed. Other groups were given the 
responsibility of making classification 
signs for the show, and arranging to have 
Boy Scouts meet the exhibitors at their 
ears and help them into the hall with 
entries. All other details were attended 
to by members who had been given defi- 
nite directions as to what was expected of 
them. Nothing was left to chance. 


ON THE SHOW DAY 
A* this show we used a system of 
registering which was new to our 
club, and worked efficiently. When the 
exhibitors arrived at the hall on the morn- 
ing of the show, and there were about 300 
of them, they were met at the door by the 
classification committee. All questions as 
to the proper placing of exhibits were 
answered by this group. Then they were 
handed a ecard for each entry. On one 
side of the card the exhibitor wrote her 
name and address. On the other side she 
wrote the class number, taken from the 
schedule. Entering the hall, the competi- 
tor placed her exhibits on the proper 
tables, which bore signs indicating the 
sections and classifications. The correct 
ecard was put under each entry with the 
name down, so that only the class number 
could be seen by the judges. Diplomat- 
ically, the word was passed around that 
the exhibitors were to leave the hall as 
soon as their displays were placed. When 
the ribbons were awarded the cards were 
turned face up, revealing the names of 
the winners. So suceessful was this plan 
that not a single entry was put under the 
wrong classification. 
The staging committee had arranged 


the tables upon which the exhibits were 
placed in such systematic order that the 
judges did not lose any time, sections 
and classifications corresponding with the 
order in which they appeared on the 
schedule. This brought favorable com- 
ment from the judges. The tables were 
covered with burlap, with an occasional 
draping of black sateen to break the 
monotony. Period arrangements were dis- 
played in silvered boxes, provided by the 
club. Above these arrangements were 
printed explanations of the periods rep- 
resented—Victorian, French Empire and 
Colonial. This feature also was com- 
mended by the judges, who pointed out it 
helped to educate the publie as to the 
meaning of period arrangements. 

Staging of this show was accompanied 
by considerable trepidation. As_ the 
drought had played havoe with the gar- 
dens in this section, it had been feared 
entries would be limited in number. As a 
safeguard against this possibility a spe- 
cial classification was made for arrange- 
ment of three kinds of foliage in a pale 
green bowl. The result was a gratifying 
surprise. This proved to be one of the 
most popular and beautiful classes in the 
show. Selection of the winners in this 
class was a difficult task for the judges 
who declared each entry was worthy of a 
ribbon. So in addition to the first and 
second awards, several third ribbons were 
given. 

AWARDS AND SCHEDULES 

ITH the thought in mind that the 

reasons for awarding ribbons to cer- 
tain exhibits and ignoring others should 
be explained to the public, the head judge 
was requested to give a talk in the after- 
noon, pointing out the defects as well as 
the good points. This constructive criti- 
cism was given general approval as the 
judge was sufficiently tactful, -though 
frank, not to give offense. 

The schedule contained the usual speci- 
men classes for a spring show. Section 
B was made up of artistic arrangements : 
1—Arrangement of corsage. 2—Arrange- 
ment of Colonial bouquet, using 6-inch 
doily. 3—Bubble bouquet. 4—Miniature 
bouquet, foreign foliage permitted; (a) 
not over four inches high or wide; (b) 
not over six inches high or wide. 5—Ar- 
rangement of white flowers in white con- 
tainer. 6—Yellow roses arranged for re- 
flection in a mirror. 7—Arrangement of 
roses in silver container. 8—Arrange- 
ment featuring pastel shades. 9—Ar- 
rangement in pairs, (a) small; (b) large. 
10—Arrangement of delphinium. 11— 
Arrangement featuring use of a pitcher, 
nine to fourteen inches high. 12—Ar- 
rangement of three kinds of foliage in a 
pale green bowl. 13—Arrangement of 
flowers in two strong colors. 14—Period 
arrangement, (a) Victorian; (b‘ French 
Empire; (ce) Colonial. 

Section C was made up of two classes: 
Breakfast table set for two, and luncheon 
table for four. 
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Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 


limited time to be abroad in woods 
and field in May, and so are able to 
watch the progress of middle Spring. 
Trees offer so great a variety of inter- 
est this month that one might spend all 
his leisure observing them alone; the 
manner in which each species unfolds its 
leaf and flower buds; the twig expansion 
that gradually leads to the growth of the 
limbs; determining the age of certain 
trees, and any number of wonders and 
mysteries that surround the trees of door- 
yard and forest. 


Priimitea time are they who have un- 


HE Horse Chestnut, or Buckeye, is 

an interesting tree of May. The 
“Spreading chestnut tree” in Longfellow’s 
poem, The Village Blacksmith, is said to 
be a Horse Chestnut. This species of 
Buckeye, when in blossom, reminds one 
of a candelabra. The upturned branches 
with their clusters of white blossoms 
“pointed like a candle flame.” Ohio is 
called the Buckeye State because of the 
many trees of that genus in the Ohio Val- 
ley. The large, smooth brown nuts, which 
gives the tree both names, look good 


By LAURA FENNER 





This month we find the pretty, waxen 


flowers of May Apple, or Mandrake 


adorning the country side 


enough to eat, but one taste discourages 
further experimenting along that line. 


y Abe month we noted the many little 
folded umbrellas poking through the 
ground—the leaves of Mandrake, or May 
Apple. Now we find the pretty, waxen 
flowers in bloom; in July, if we visit the 
locality again, we discover the ripened 
May Apples, dainty tidbits of nature. 

Spring Beauties are as abundant in 
early May as they were in April, but the 
fleshy leaves are larger now, indicating 
that the flower is on the wane. 

As May advances, the foliage of the 
trees gradually grows dense, each day 
casting a heavier shade over the forest. 
Because of this inevitable shade the 
woods flowers come on with great haste, 
to blossom and store energy in roots and 
bulbs while the sun is warm upon them. 
As the shade inereases the woods flowers 
diminish, and the tough-stalked meadow 
flowers begin to appear. When we see the 
yellow flowers of Mustard and the many 
varieties of Fleabane, with their fringed, 
daisy-like blossoms, we know that the for- 

(Continued on page 262) 


Can Gladiolus Revert ? 


LADIOLUS do not change color, 


except in very rare cases. These 
are known as sports, and the 
Gladiolus growers are always on the 


alert for such “sports,” because if 
they come true from their bulblets they 
form new varieties, and if outstanding 
enough, are introduced to commerce at 
high prices. The variety Marmora is 
such a sport, from the variety Emile 
Aubrun; Grand Slam is a sport of 
Pfitzers Triumph; Betsy Bob-up, a 
sport of Betty Nuthall. My advice would 
be to buy only named varieties—no mix- 
tures—and only from reliable growers 
who rogue their plantings, so that acci- 
dental mixtures are kept to a minimum. 
Then keep varieties separate and under 
label in the garden, and if a rogue ap- 
pears, cut the bloom and pull up the 
plant at once and discard. If these pre- 
cautions are followed, I’ll warrant varie- 
ties will come true to name year after 
year. Epw. J. Gunpuacu, (Ind.) 








I think if you pull out all the undesir- 
able Gladiolus as soon as they bloom, the 
small bulblets will cling to the mother 
corm. If they are left till fall digging, 
it is impossible to get all the small bulb- 
lets and they are planted the followinz 
year to grow and crowd out the better 
varieties. Even then, some of the small 
ones may get by and you will have to 
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(Answering C. S. EMERSON) 


cull again the next year. The ones you 
speak of will grow a large handful of 
offsets while some others will grow only 
three to four small bulbs. 

Have had some Fiery Knight for more 
than ten years and they always come true. 
Try planting your new Gladiolus by 
themselves (also keeping them apart 
when storing in the fall) in a new place, 
as sometimes the hard shelled bulblets 
of the yellow and Alice Tilplady varieties 
will live over winter in the ground even 
in Maine. Wou!d be glad to know how 
you make out. 


(Mrs.) L. K. Leavirr, (Maine) 


Yes, Gladiolus can and do revert, but 
the occurrence is so rare that in thirteen 
years of Gladiolus breeding I have found 
but three reversions among thousands of 
seedlings. In each ease the reversion 
went directly back to the species G. dra- 
cocephalus. Segregated, these remained 
unchanged and multiplied, the progeny 
being identical with the reverted parents. 
I have never heard of any Gladiolus re- 
verting to any intermediate form. Mr. 
Emerson’s question has been promulgated 
several times in the past few years. 
Friends have frequently put the question 
to me. In every case I found that these 
gardeners grew their Gladiolus in mix- 
ture. I would suggest that only named 


varieties be purchased—grow them under 
label—store each variety separately in a 
paper bag, being careful that they do not 
become mixed accidentally during stor- 
age. Under the laws of Nature, no two 
living things are exactly identical—slight 
differences can always be detected. But 
we can not expect any variety of Gladi- 
olus to make wholesale changes in its char- 
acteristics. There must be something 
askew in the Gladiola garden when this 
happens. In my humble opinion, bulblets 
left in the ground might cause such ex- 
periences, besides the rapid propagation 
of some varieties. 
Puitip O. Bucnu, Rockaway, (N. J.) 


For twenty years I have been growin? 
Gladiolus as a hobby and have never 
found them to revert; nor to mix to any 
great extent. I have had a number of 
choice varieties for years and they are 
still true, although they are planted side 
by side. 

Every morning I cut all the stems that 
have about two or three flowers open and 
never do I let any seed pods form. I 
think this is the seeret of keeping 
varieties true to name. If I leave several 
stems on to beautify the garden, I pull 
off the flowers as they wither on the stem 
The eut flowers will open beautifully if 
put in the cellar. 

Fannie M. Knersty, (Penna.) 
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AY is the month the gardener 
M looks forward to, perhaps with 

the greatest enthusiasm of all the 
twelve, because with its coming the 
weather is more settled and dependable; 
which means that the planting of nearly 
everything may go on without stint by 
the middle of the month. 


* * * 


As Tomato plants are easily affected by 
frost, it is just as well to be a bit cau- 
tious about putting them in the open 
garden too early. A few plants reset at 
this time may be protected with but little 
trouble if a frosty night is imminent, 
transplanting the remainder after the 
middle of the month. 


* ~ * 

Our largest planting of peas should be 
in early May for best results, although 
those sown in April may do exceptionally 
well if there is plenty of sunshine. 

* * * 

The CROOKED-NECK SUMMER SQUASH 1s 
easily grown, and in spite of the great 
amount of fun poked at this vegetable it 
is delicious when properly prepared. It 
must be taken from the vine while the 
skin is very tender and before the seeds 
are developed. Prepared like egg plant, 
it is an excellent substitute for that vege- 
table, and growing fast is ready to use by 
early July. 

* * * 

All kinds of BEANS may be planted 
with safety after the middle of May, al- 
though the snap bush bean usually is 
planted by the Ist. in a limited amount. 
Lima beans are easily grown, but even 
the bush varieties need plenty of space 
between rows. This extra'room may be 
provided for very well by planting a row 
of peas between rows of beans. The bush 
peas mature and are out of the way by 
the time the beans are demanding more 
space. 

- * a 

CARROTS, PARSNIPS and SALISFY should 
be planted as soon as the ground can be 
prepared. Parsnips, especially, are slow 
to germinate, needing plenty of natural 
moisture to bring them through the 
ground satisfactorily. Once up they are 
hardy enough, needing no pampering 
other than ordinary garden care. 

* * e 

CELERY is interesting to work with, and 
it is also very convenient to have it grow- 
ing in the garden. If the seeds were not 
home-sown usually the little 
plants may be procured at a greenhouse. 
Transplant them about six inches apart 
in the row. Celery may be transplanted 


earlier, 
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By LAURA FENNER (Ohio) 


in early May, and into June. This latest 
planting matures, usually, about the right 
time to be stored away for Winter. 


* * * 


Cabbage plants should be set out as 
early as possible for Summer use, and 
more cabbage seed, of a late variety, 
planted in a garden bed for transplanting 
in latter June for Winter storage. 


- * * 


Cauliflower and broccoli may be trans- 
planted to the open garden in early May, 
as light frosts will not harm them. Pep- 
pers and pimentoes, which are more 
tender, should be held back until middle 
May. 


* * * 


SguasH should be planted no_ later 
than the middle of May to be assured of 


their reaching maturity by Fall. The 


large varieties of squash, especially, need 





Plant the Acorn squash now, that you 
may carry them in by the bushel next 


. 
Fall 


minute of the time between the 
last frost of Spring and the first one of 
Fall. However, the little Acorn squash, 
both green and yellow, are ideal for a 
short growing season, and as a rule no 
better flavored squash may be found. Also 
they keep in excellent condition until 
early Spring if they are put away fu'ly 
developed. These little squashes are de- 
licious when opened, the seeds removed 
and the cavity filled with sausage or other 
raw ground meat, and baked. They may 
be prepared in any manner the larger 
varieties are used. Another advantage 
of these little squashes is the facet they 
do not vine so tremendously as the large 
varieties. 


every 





Vegetable Garden Chats 


Many gardeners like to grow the large 
Spanish onion. These too may have been 
sown earlier, in the house, resetting out- 
doors in early May. Onion plants usually 
are procurable wherever garden plants 
are sold. Onion seed planted in drills in 
the garden provide onions for Winter 
storage, although for best results they 
must be sown as early as possible. Sow 
sparingly in the drill, or pull surplus 
plants when the onions are well started, 
leaving at least a three inch space be- 
tween plants. 

* * * 

The gardener who has space for sweet 
corn is indeed fortunate. Planting pole 
beans with the corn is quite satisfactory ; 
about two beans near each hill after the 
corn is through the ground. When the 
beans begin to vine they reach out to the 
corn stalks for support. 

- * * 


There are so many things the enthusi- 
astie gardener wishes to plant, but is not 
always able to follow out for lack of 
space. This includes potatoes, musk- 
melons and watermelons, and _ nearly 
everything else the tantalizing seed eata- 
logue has to offer. Often it is a great 
strain on the better judgment to control 
our desire for planting too much in the 
space at hand. It is well to remember 
that a crowded garden will yield poorly. 

* * * 

To earry out vegetable gardening sue- 
cessfully we must be continually looking 
ahead, so that we do not miscaleulate as 
to the time of maturity. Many vegetables 
we wish for use throughout the Summer, 
and others we must plant at a time that 
their harvesting comes in the Fall for 
Winter storage. There is a great deal of 
uncertainty about gardening, taking into 
consideration droughts, too much rain, 
frosts and other perverse conditions, in- 
cluding insect pests which we must fight 
constantly. But it is a very pleasant oc- 
cupation for all who have an interest in 
the work, and in spite of the disadvan- 
tages the advantages far overbalance. 





Dahliacraft Manual 


LL the perplexing problems in Dahlia 

culture which the amateur is apt to 
find troublesome are quite carefully ex- 
plained in a new publication issued by 
Modern Dahlia Gardens, Dept. 107A, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. If the propaga- 
tion of plants, disbudding, storing of 
tubers, or any other phase of Dahlia grow- 
ing is a stumbling block in your program, 
a quarter spent for this excellent manual 
will be money well invested. 
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Hot Weather Problems 


Noting the reply to Mrs. M. L. Harris 
(Okla.) in your January issue (page 29) 
concerning her hot summer problem, I 
am wondering if someone could advise 
me. The problem in this section of Kan- 
sas is practically the same as that of Mrs. 
Harris. [Then why not apply the same 
remedy ?—EprTor. | 

We live in the east half of a two-family 
house set in the middle of an acre and a 
half of ground. On our side (east front, 
100’; south front, 100’) we have lawn 
and more lawn with a few scattered trees. 
What flowers I plant must either go in 
a border around the house or in a plot 
out in the back, right in the full sun and 
wind. As there has been no attempt made 
at landseaping or gardens other than 
where most convenient to dig a hole, I 
am having to experiment. Would it be 
practical to use peat moss, as suggested 
to Mrs. Harris, over a large area to in- 
sure root moisture: Should we have a 
rainy spring, would the peat have a tend- 
ency to mold? As I plan to have a border 
having Delphiniums, Digitalis, Lilies, 
Dicentra and various Daisies, would this 
peat generate enough acidity to harm 
other plants than the Lilies? 

Also have tried time after time to grow 
Primulas, but so far have failed to get 
P. malacoides or the sinensis type to ger- 
minate, even with refrigerator treatment. 
Have had little or no trouble with Pri- 
mula obeonica. Have also tried the P. 
cashmeriana and the P. kewensis unsuc- 
cessfully. Can you suggest something, 
or should I abandon my idea: 

It is just like falling down on the job 
of being step-mother, not to be able to do 
something with a package of seeds, espe- 
cially as all the catalogs (and I have 
twenty of them) assured me that the seeds 
I picked out liked just what I provided. 
And the pictures!!!!_ Anyway, with your 
assistance maybe I ean lick the Kansas 
jinx. 

Mrs. D. A. CoursE. 
About Rose Reading 


Is there a magazine dealing strictly 
with Roses? Second: Can you give me 
the name of some inexpensive book deal- 
ing with Roses, telling the average back 
yard Rose grower how to grow and take 
care of them? Thanking you in advance 
for this valued information. 


G. J. Paar, (Tll.) 
Answer: The only periodical published 
that deals directly and exclusively with 


Roses is the Rose Magazine, organ of the 
American Rose Society at Harrisburg, 
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Pa., published every two months. This is 
available to members of the Society; but 
perhaps more valuable would be the 
“Rose Annual” which is the last expres- 
sion of progress in Rose culture in Amer- 
ica. The Secretary of the American Rose 
Society is R. Marion Hatton. An inex- 
pensive book dealing with Roses is “A 


Year In The Rose Garden,” by Dr. J. H. 
Nicolas, published by Doubleday, Doran 
& Company, Garden City, N. Y., for 


$1.00. As a matter of plain fact the 
pages of the FLowerR GROWER carry a 
mass of rose information in excess of any 





Hotbed Heating by Electricity 


I would like very much to get some 
advice on the practicability of hotbed 
heating with electricity costing .024 per 
K.H. 

I have in mind an outfit put out by the 
General Electric for 110 volt line. I will 
use two heating units for 400 watts each, 
or a total of 800 watts. Have been trying 
to figure some sort of cost, but there being 
so many uncertain factors involved, such 
as weather and insulation, my hopes now 
lie in consulting someone that has had 
some experience in that line. 

I have a bed of 60 square feet and have 
set a limit of $7.00 in respect to operat- 
ing cost. This is for the total cost of a 
six-week period beginning March Ist. 

I would like a temperature of 80° for 
ten days or so, then 50° to 60° for the 
rest of the six weeks. 

Ernest Srana, (IIl.) 


Hoya Picta 


Would anyone knowing under what 
conditions to grow the variegated Wax- 
plant (Hoya picta) to get the pink leaves, 
communicate with me through THE 
FLOWER GROWER? 


(Mrs.) O. Rapespauau, (IIl.) 


Raising Seeds and Seedlings 


I am a subscriber to the splendid gar- 
den magazine THE FLOWER GROWER and 
am much interested in and love to grow 
flowers from seed. I have tried different 
times to grow them but have never been 
what might be termed “successful.” I 
have a Keene miniature greenhouse which 
I think is fine if I only knew how to 
handle seed and plants. I will greatly 
appreciate it if you will give me some 
hints. I would like to know how to plant 
and grow seed; what temperature to main- 
tain and the treatment and handling of 
seedlings from seed bed into pots; what 


soil to use for potting and watering. 
This information if granted will be a 
great help to a flower lover and will be 
greatly appreciated. 


Cuas. A. GreHamwicz, (IIl.) 


Editor’s note—Clarified and concise in- 
structions on this problem will be found 
beginning on page 72 of the February 
issue; also page 247 of this issue. 


Old Roses 


Will you please tell me the name of 
the Rose most commonly grown in New 
York State between the years 1849 and 
1860? I would like to know what rose 
was grown in Buffalo, New York, during 
those years. I can find no record. 


Will you also tell me the kind of shrub 
I ean use in a location that receives the 
sun only in late afternoon? 


(Mrs.) E. L. Krnaan, (N. Y.) 


Freesia and other Bulbs 


I would like to know if my Freesia 
bulbs are good for later blooming—now 
they are through at present. What 
should I do with them? Also, would my 
Narcissus bulbs be worth saving for an- 
other year? 

I would like to know why my Helio- 
tropes do not bloom. They are large 
plants raised from seed. Quite often 
their leaves turn brown on the tips. What 
causes this? 

E. R. Aucook, (IIl.) 


Peachblow Hibiscus 


I would like some advice regarding my 
Peachblow Hibiscus. I have had it for 
several years. The blossoms vary from 
single to double, and bloom only one at 
a time, lasting barely two days. The 
leaves continue to come while the older 
ones turn yellow and fall. As I bought 
it from a reliable firm, sincerely believe 
it is the lack of proper care that has kept 
its real beauty from showing. What 
would you advise me to do that it might 
bloom satisfactorily ? 


(Miss) Hrupa Yancey, (N. Y.) 


Iris Wm. Mohr 


In the November issue Henry L. But- 
terworth stated that Wm. Mohr Iris had 
to be studied to be grown well. Would 
like to know just how to grow it as I 
have had no luck as yet. 


Homer I. Benner, (Penna.) 
(Continued on page 265) 
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ANSWERS 


N open forum for readers where they may voice their 
A opinions and help their fellow gardeners in intimate dis- 
cussion. Opinions are the readers’ own. The classic line of 
Voltaire may often apply: ‘‘I wholly disapprove of what you 

say and will defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 


Old-Fashioned Pinks 


Answering Mrs. W. L. MeLaughlin, 
(New York): 

The old-fashioned Clove Pink, Scotch 
Pink, Garden Pink, Pheasant’s Eye Pink 
or Clove Gilliflower that grew in gardens 
of long ago is Dianthus plumarius. I 
understand that in early days this plant 
was known as Cariophyllus sylvestris. It 
is a low-growing (twelve inches) peren- 
nial, with pink and white flowers and neat, 
persistent foliage. 

Pinks will thrive only in a sweet soil, 
rich and well drained. Give them a spot 
in your garden where they will have full 
sun. 

Romona AYNES, (Penna.) 


Gladiolus Rust Remedy 


Answering Mr. Philip Robins, (N. Y.): 
Your Gladiolus with rusted leaves and 
no bloom suffer from thrip. Although 
the bulbs may look healthy, it is a good 
idea to store them with naphthalene flakes 
—l1 ounce to 100 bulbs and pack them 
so they are not airtight. In the spring 
soak the bulbs in corrosive sublimate 
about 15-24 hours. After the Gladiolus 
are up six inches spray once a week until 
blooming time with 1-2-3 solution. This 
is 1 tablespoon Paris green, 2 pounds 
brown sugar and 3 gallons of water. 
Never let the spray touch the flowers as 

it kills them. 

New ENGLAND GLADIOLUS SOCIETY 

(Joseph T. Davis, for the Society) 


Cloth Houses and Shade 


Answering H. R. Rawson, (IIl.): 

Cornell University issues several bul- 
letins on cloth houses for flower culture. 
They are as follows: “Cut-Flower Pro- 
duction under Cloth” Bulletin 252; and 
“Production of Early Blooms of Chrysan- 
themums by the Use of Black Cloth to 
Reduce the Length of Day” Bulletin 594. 
If you send for these bulletins, address 
Office of Publication, Roberts Hall, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, New York, and 
be sure to mention bulletin number. The 
Bulletins are free. The conditions in 
New York State being different than in 
Illinois, I don’t know whether these bul- 
letins would help you out, but I hope 
they will. 

Rosert THroop, (N. Y.) 


Root Lice 


Answering Carl Faust: 


Root lice are particularly troublesome 
on Asters and also affect many other gar- 
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den favorites. In bad infestations the 
plant first shows a tendency to wilt in the 
heat of the day and the leaves loose their 
rich green color turning slightly yellow. 
Unless the cause is removed the plant 
soon wilts entirely and dies from thirst. 
In many eases this is mistaken for the 
aster wilt but there is no relation between 
the two. 

The aphids found on the roots are 
the same as those found on the leaves and 
stems. They have been carried from 
above ground and placed on the rootlets 
by ants. The ant lives on the sweet nee- 
tar exuded by the aphid and places the 
aphid in eaptivity beneath the ground 
where it can enjoy exclusively and un- 
molested the product of its “cows.” The 
aphid, sucking the life juices of the root, 
soon destroys its host. 

Fortunately the remedy is simple and 
immediately effective: Soak the ground 
around each plant with about a quart of 
solution made with 21% teaspoonfuls of 
creosote to 1 gallon of water. This kills 
aphids, ants, slugs, grubs, ete. Apply 
only to the ground and not to the foliage 
and use the treament when the ground is 
reasonably dry so that the solution will 
not be diluted by moisture already in the 
soil. 


Ray Conus, (N. Y.) 


Prepagation of Waterlilies 
Answering Mrs. W. C. Towriss, (Ont.) : 

From the gardener’s point of view, 
Waterlilies fall into two classes—Tender 
(tropical) and Hardy. Hardy Waterlilies 
are usually propagated by dividing the 
rootstocks. They may be divided simi- 
larly to the division of horseradish roots, 
except that you will want one or more 
crowns in each new division. 

We have learned by experience that 
it is a good practice to plant each indi- 
vidual lily in a box, tub, or other suitable 
container and submerge the whole. Where 
two or more specimens are planted to- 
gether the stronger varieties are most 
likely to choke out the more delicate 
species. 

One of the great advantages of con- 
tainer planting is that by putting blocks 
under the box, any desired depth of water 
above the crown may be had. Shallow 
water above the crown allows the sun to 
warm the new plants. 


Frep B. Leg, Sr., ( Nebr.) 


Answering Mr. W. C. Towriss, (Ontario) : 

In March plant your Waterlily in a 
pot of good earth and place it in shallow 
water,—keeping it there all summer. 


When the leaves die off, a tuber the size 
of a cherry will be found. In August or 
September, take the pot out of the water 
and let it become nearly dry. Then remove 
the tuber and plant it 1” deep in pot of 
clean sand and keep in moist, temperate 
atmosphere until the following March. 
Do not Jet the tuber become dry and hard, 
but do not keep it really wet. 

The following March set this pot in a 
pool of warm water. Soon a shoot will 
appear, send up leaves to the surface and 
make roots. After several good floating 
leaves have taken hold wash the sand 
away from the tuber and tiny roots, break 
off the shoot carefully at the apex of the 
tuber and plant same in good rich earth. 
Waterlilies like plenty of space for root 
growth and it must be remembered to 
change the pots whenever necessary. Best 
results are obtained, when raising new 
plants, by keeping the surface of the pool 
clean. 

Plants may also be started from seed 
but this is a great deal more trouble. 


Romona Ayres, ( Penna.) 


Grafting Gypsophila Bristol Fairy 


Answering Frank Augustin, (N. Y.), A. 
Savage, (Que.): 

Gypsophila Bristol Fairy is a sport of 
the common Gypsophila paniculata. It 
will not develop roots of its own and has 
to be grafted on the root of Gypsophila 
paniculata. 

I had occasion several years ago to do 
some grafting of Gypsophila_ Bristol 
Fairy and the following details are as 
near as I can remember them. The 
grafting was done during early June. 
Cuttings about three or four inches long 
were taken from Gypsophila_ Bristol 
Fairy. Tap roots of Gypsophila panicu- 
lata were dug up and eut into seetions an 
inch and a half to two inches in length. 
With a sharp knife about one inch of 
the stem end of the cutting was cut to 
form a wedge leaving about one-third of 
the circumference of the stem intact. 
This was then fitted into a wedge shaped 
cut made in the side of a root section 
so that the one-third part of the intact 
cutting stem came flush with the root 
surface. The wedge fitted snugly into the 
root. The cutting and root were then 
bound firmly together with grafting twine 
and the graft covered completely with 
grafting wax. The grafted plants were 
then set in peat moss or sand so that the 
root was covered, and left there until the 
tops started into a good growth. Then 
the plants were set in good garden loam 
in the garden. During the period that 
the plants were in the peat moss great 
difficulty was encountered due to the 
damping off of the tops. In order to 
prevent this as much as possible it was 
found necessary to maintain a tempera- 
ture of 80 degrees or slightly more about 
the plants. 

GrorGe C. Bess, (N. Y.) 
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WORLD WAR CREATED 
ALPINES from the NORTH Americas Modern Garden Tools 


New England's Coldest Nursery RNase 
offers 800 varieties of Rock Plants | Ps 8 






FOLDER TELLS STORY—i?'s FREE 


Every gardener will be interested in learning 
the facts regarding the birth of Gardex Tools. 





12 Choice Sedums 12 Rocky Mt. Gems Am 9 How they have revolutionized garden prac- 
S. Alboroseum variegatum . $0.35 Actinea herbacea................ $0.35 —s PULL HOE $.95 tice by saving gardeners hours of time—how 
S. anglicum minus 7 = Anemone patens nuttalliana......  .25 5” PULL HOE $!.10 they banish backbreaking, chopping motions 
3 oo en Pr aoe page cH Suan neces aK = of old-fashioned tools and make garden work 
S. —— cio scewissaneseseues . = Douglasia montana 1.00 | a pleasure. Why tolerate drudgery! Get 
OO errr ae Eriogonum ovalifolium 35 | 
$. gypeccolon eee 7 Ck cadiien ~ 35 | your copy today and know the facts! 
a. ae ; a6 ee = Lupinus confertus . 75 
S.murale . nom ae Trollius albiflorus 35 | <A ft 
S. oreganum sili: tata oe Pentstemon Cardwelli 50 | GARDEX Soil-Flow 
S. radiatum Siu: ee Pentstemon pubescen 25 AmeratMedenGerden KROOLS 
S. stribyrni . were yee Viola biflora ...... 25 

9 Hardy Thymes . : Designed by engineers who are also practical 
T ; J ' Genatinn ane gardeners. Gardex Tools come in shapes which 
1 oc l =e mate Ss, Boe eae side “% offer the least resistance to soil and require 
T. Herba Baronne (38 a ae a less human effort to use. They operate on 
T. lanuginosus . — Erigeron hyssopifolius " “35 | THE EASY PULLING PRINCIPLE and positively 
T. micans ... — ae Iris setacea gaspensis 50 do 4 to 6 times FASTER work with half the 
T. serpyllum, mauve 25 Primula mistassinica 75 os effort. If your dealer doesn’t carry Gardex, 
T. serpyllum, white . : aa Solidago cutleri ... _— a order direct as you are fully protected by our 
T. serpyllum, red a Vaccinium Vitis-idaea 75 Money Back Guarantee if not satisfied. 
T. serpyllum, Annie Hall, pink.... .50 Viola canadensis ; .25 


WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER! 


It’s interesting and educational. Also features 
Sugar Test to prove 3-WAY 
Theory of Soil Cultivation. Try 
the modern way to Garden 
Pleasure and once you use Gar- 
dex Tools, their performance will 
win you forever. 


The above are a few of the choice items from our 
ROCK GARDEN CATALOG 


We not only grow the finest of Alpines, but also grow the best varieties of 
Evergreens, Shade Trees, Hardy Roses, Border Perennials, Fruit Trees and Small 
Fruit Plants. These are listed in our GENERAL NURSERY CATALOG. Both 
Catalogs are FREE east of the Rockies. Either Catalog, 20c west of the | 
Rocky Mountains. | 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 


Dept. F Barre, Vermont 





DEALERS WANTED 


GARDEX tac. 


Dept. 45, Michigan City, Ind. 





3 Prong 
CULTIVATOR $§$.75 


BEAUTY HINTS 

for GARDENERS 

J | Do you want your plants to 

Dia pnt, OW thrive—to have gorgeous blos- 
. 


soms—sturdy stalks and stems 


— luxurious foliage — rich, 
vivid coloring — an enticing 














With the Spring planting season right at hand 


now is when you must plant for Summer and 
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Fall blooms. You need “America’s Most fragrance? Do you want a love 
Beautiful Gladiolus Book” to guide you to ly verdant lawn all ee vengee 
the proper selection of Gladioli—nearly 300 Of course you do. For the 
different varieties described—Fifty Gladioli i 
illustrated in color. Write for your copy ae beautiful of garden al 
today—it’s FRED. lawn the more joy it brings the 
* * ie 4 wner! 
50 Prize Gladioli of Merit a ee 
A Planting Time Special! Fifty Gladiolus bulbs ” ‘ cee ‘ ’ 
two each of 25 different kinds—shades of orchid. | worth your while to send for which guarantees greater ab- 
pink to delicate lavender, yellow and cream, or this fascinating FREE Folder. sorbency, longer useful life, 
ange, rich red to deepest purple, all in a pageant at : ; i _ i 
of glorious colors. Regal Splendor, such Lr these It explains the vitally import pees yo ong age! _ agangee 
Fifty Gladioli give, will tax your imagination ant part Peat Moss plays as a never cakes in the vale — no 
Truly a collection of the most popular colors and soil conditioner and mulch. breaking up required. 
varieties you have ever hoped for. Shows you how Peat Moss im- Mail coupon below for fold- 
A REAL BARGAIN proves any soil. Lets plants er—“The Way To a Beautiful 
Order one or several collections to- breathe. Makes the earth they Home "—giving further  infor- 
— slant pay — neg - grow in more porous and ab- mation concerning this wonder- 
joy the season’s best buy in sorbent, so that it holds water ful gardening aid — Premier 
Gladiolus. Do not delay! Start longer. Discourages weeds. Peat Moss. 
Pay §=§=DUIDS And it also explains why Pre 
50 Bulbs for only $2 post- guaranteed to bloom mier Swedish-Northland is the Yorn 1 ag ”  ~ 
> . - . n t 
paid. Seach 25 different rag can Rg raged - seer adie man (Certified 
. uy. Is 18 ue to its reia- of GENUINE Pre- = 
A. E. KUNDERD Inc. kinds -not. labeled tively undecayed cell structure mier PEAT MOSS. Sw 
504 Lincoln Way ila only _§ 2 rele) PREMIER 
a he. SSCS Sees esse eee eee eee 
I “4 Goshen Indiana postpaid ° . i. , Y 7) , : Premier Peat Moss Curp. Dept. 11 
ssonacuoonses MAU. THIS COUPON OR WRITE Ae c New York City 


New York City 


A. E. KUNDERD INC. ‘Amount ins ahaa 
504 Lincoln Way, Goshen, Indiana EE. Bene wdensskans ‘ee — —— rr + ee a telling 
Please send me [Collections [FREE GLADIOLUS BOOK 9 gk wm 4 Bas 


indoors and out. 
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DREER’S 
POTTED 





PLANT THEM IN MAY — 
THEY'LL BLOOM IN JUNE 


“There's always something new at Dreer’s”’ 
say gardening fans. This is particularly 
true of Send at once for 


DREER'S 1937 GARDEN BOOK 


Contains complete information on many new vari- 
eties—as well as all the old favorites, Dreer’s Roses 
have the reputation of being the best it is possible 
to produce All potted plants are strong, budded 
two-year-old, fie'd grown. Thev will «ve the kind 
of results every flower lover Attractive 
prices 


roses 


demands. 


HENRY A. DREER 
165 Dreer Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 














Makes Sprinkling a Sport 
The CARTER LEVER- f “o ,' 
SPRAY HOSE NOZZLE 


This new hand regulated noz- 
zle gives instant and perfect 
control. Nozzle opens as pres- 
sure is applied—-closes when pressure released— 
can be set at fixed position. Efficient, accurate, 
easy to operate 
Ideal for Roses and Seedlings 
Provides all degrees from atomizer spray to full 
stream. Great for washing cars. Sold by leading 
dealers or sent postpaid on receipt of $1.00. 
CARTER PRODUCTS CORP. 


104 Front Ave. Cleveland, Ohio. 





PROTECTION 
FOR YOUR FLOWERS 





There’s nothing complicated about control- 
ling garden pests—if you start in time and use 
the correct material POMO-GREEN with 
Nicotine does the job quickly, and ends the 
necessity of using several different kinds of 
material to protect your roses and other flow- 
ers. It’s the ALL-IN-ONE garden application. 
Professionals endorse this 


COMPLETE PROTECTION 


POMO-GREEN with Nicotine, dusted OR 
sprayed on your flowers, kills aphis and 
leaf-eating insects and controls black spot, 
mildew, rust and other common diseases.., 
And being leaf-green, it is inconspicuous 
on the foliage Get started NOW with 
POMO-GREEN with Nicotine and insure 
a healthy garden. 
YOUR DEALER HAS IT 

... lf he hasn’t, send us his name 
NIAGARA SPRAYER & CHEMICAL Cco., Inc. 
Middleport, N. Y. 


POMO-GREEN with NICOTINE 


ae 


prem ache tae ew” 
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Grape Ivy for a House Plant 

I often wonder why the Grape Ivy 
(Vitis rhomboidea) isn’t more generally 
grown. It three windows, wall 
and ceiling above these windows of my 
sunroom. No insects ever trouble it and 
the leaves silhouette prettily on the wall 
as it climbs about by tendrils like its 
relative, the grape. 

(Mrs.) C. W. Seasury, (Nebr.) 


covers 


We can endorse Mrs. Seabury’s good 
opinion of the Grape Ivy. Indeed it is 
one of our most satisfactory house plants. 

Ed. 


White Raspberry 
Answering Jefferson Davis, (Md.): 

I think it is Golden Queen which is 
quite similar to Cuthbert, excepting for 
the color. It is of very fine quality, 
‘ather soft and unfortunately very sub- 
ject to mosaic. With careful roguing, it 
is fine for home use, and I have grown 
it for years. Where it is for sale 1 can- 
not say but suggest that you write to your 
State Fruit Experiment Station which 
can te!l where to secure it, if it is avail- 
able anywhere. 

CHESTER D. WeprRICK, (Ont.) 

Editor’s Note: We have had many let- 
ters offering plants for sale, so it is evi- 
dent that the enquirer ean purehase stock. 
Answering Jefferson Davis, (Md.): 

We large eream colored 
Raspberries and could let you have a 
few plants. 

(Mrs. ) 


have some 


Hturrer, Michigan- 
(Ind. ) 


EDWARD 
town, 





SUDBURY 
SOIL 

TEST KIT 

8 4-50 


The Home Gardener’s Model, complete 
with instructions and data on plant 
needs. Easy to use. Tests for nitrogen, 
phosphorus, potash and acidity. Sold 
by leading seed-houses. Price $1.50 post- 
paid in the U.S. Order from your dealer 
or direct from manufacturer. Sudbury J 
Soil Testing Laboratory, P.O. Box 652 
South Sudbury, Mass. 








“GET- 
ACQUAINTED” 


OLLECTION 


C 
2 MARLIAC 
LILIES 


White, Pink $00 
and Yellow Post 
Paid 
with 5 asstd. Water Plants FREE 
MARLIACS are the most popular of Hardy Water Lilles. 
Separately, these three—a White, a Pink and a Yellow— 
would cost $2.75. The 5 other Water Plants (all differ- 
ent), included FREE, will give your pool a finished ap 
pearance, All for $2.00. Order today; we’ll ship post- 





paid. Write fer FREE Catalog listing Planting Material 
for Pool, Rockery and Garden 
RAMAPO WATER GARDENS 
Box 492-C 


MAHWAH, N. J. 





We have the White Raspberry growing 
in our garden and could supply the en- 
quirer. 

(Mrs.) E. J, Morse, 115 N. Oak 
St., (Inglewood, Calif.) 


Growing Ivy 

Answering Paul C. Raymond, (LIl.): 
The failure to Ivy successfully 

is given in his own words. “The plants 

also receive plenty of sun.” Ivy thrives 


LTOW 


best if it receives very little direet sun- 
light and a warm sunny window is ¢er 
tainly not satisfactory for it, particularly 
when the room is kept heated to a fairly 
high temperature also. 


Cuester D. Weprick, ( Ont.) 


Identity of Cat’s Whiskers 


Answering Mrs. L. G. Bundy, (Ohio) : 

The plant described for name corre- 
sponds with Cleome, of which there are 
3 species: C. pungens, C. integrifolia, 
and C. spinosa. I think Cat’s Whiskers. 
although I never heard the plant ealled 
by that name, is more appropriate than 
Spider-plant, as it is commonly ealled. 
Eleetric-light-plant, as it is sometimes 
known, is not bad, suggested by the place- 
ment of many flowers on the stem. The 
species integrifolia grows wild Minnesota 
to Kansas, and is cultivated in gardens, 
also for the bees under the name Rocky 
Mountain Bee plant. 


Rena Bauer, ( Wise.) 


Red Maple Turns Green 


I have a Red Japanese Maple bush 
which stands about 6 feet high and 5 feet 
in diameter. Early in Spring the leaf 
comes very red, but usually in the middle 
of July the leaf turns green. Can you 
tell me what to do about this, as other 
Maples in the neighborhood do not turn? 


Puinie Rostns, (N. Y.) 


The only thing you ean do about it is 
to get another plant that does hold its 
color. The normal plant has a tendeney 
to turn in summer, but occasional 
seedling variations have persisteney. These 


green in 


are selected in the seed bed and are also 
used as propagating stock, nurserymen 
grafting onto the normal seedling a seion 
of the selected red form. Of course you 
could graft over your plant.—KEditor. 





Special 
SEABROOK COLLECTION 


For $2.00, we will send prepaid, 2 each 
gladiolus bulbs, correctly labeled as ' 
BETTY CO-ED EDITH ROBSON 
BILL SOWDEN KING ARTHUR 


large 
follows 


BLUE TRIUMPHATOR MOORISH KING 
CONSTANCY SALBACH’S ORCHID 
CORONATION SUNSHINE GIRL 
DAMASCUS TOBERSUN 


Special Gratis—1 Georgette 
Write for 1937 catalog 
SEABROOK NURSERIES 


Seabrook New Hampshire 
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Care of Bittersweet 
Answering Mrs. M. A. Shaw, (N. Y.): 

Bittersweet (Celastrus) is not particu- 
lar as to soil or situation, and grows in 
sun or shade. We have two plants in 
our back yard—planted in elay soil and 
situated in partial shade. They are four 
years old and have made a fair growth 
in spite of the drought. Continued dry 
weather and hot sun will retard their 
growth and often causes them to kill 
back. I have observed in its natural state 
that the healthiest and most beautiful 
shrubs are situated in shaded ‘or partially 
shaded locations. 

Male and female flowers are borne 
separately, mostly on the same plant but 
sometimes on separate plants. This ac- 
counts for the non-fruiting of certain 
plants. 

Frep B. Ler, (Nebr.) 


How to Transplant Butterfly Weed 
Answering Mrs. Jesse H. Triplett, (Md.) : 
I have transplanted several of these, 
both in the fall and in the spring. I 
prefer the spring planting. I marked 
them in the fall, and dug as soon as frost 
was out of the ground. The old ones 
have a long tap root which I was careful 
not to break. It is hard to dig them up 
as the tap root goes down a foot or more. 
(Mrs.) W. L. McLaueutitn, (N. Y.) 


The Fern Leaf Peony 
Answering Nellie Loomis, (N. Y.): 

By what name is the Fern-leaf Peony 
known? The answer given was Paeonia 
tenuifolia; but Paeonia anamola is some- 
times called the Fern-leaf Peony, espe- 


cially among the western growers. Both 
Peonies have fern-like leaves. Tenufolia 


has fine leaves, very much like Cosmos, 
and is also called the Fennel Peony and 
Adonis Peony. Anamola has a small 
coarse leaf but quite fern-like, and is 
very handsome in both leaf and flower 
and is by far the better Peony. 

(Mrs.) W. L. McLavueuuin, (N. Y.) 


Yuccas 
Answering Miss Annie Reynolds, (N. Y.): 
Yuceas are hardy here in southern New 
York, and no one covers them, but they 
may not be hardy in the coldest parts of 
New York State. The straw covering 
may hold too much moisture which would 
cause the tops to rot off. Yuecas do not 
like moisture. 


(Mrs.) W. L. McLavueutin, (N. Y.) 


World’s finest catalog, listing the very best 
in varieties and stock of iris now on the 
press, nearly ready for distribution. Re- 
serve your copy now. 


CARL SALBACH 


| 
644 Woodmont Ave. Berkeley, Calif. | 











| 
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Flowers for Maine Seacoast 
Answering Mrs. Katharine D. Whitte- 
more, (Me.): 

I have never lived in Maine, but do 
know that Lamari shrub likes the salty 
spray. Some varieties are more hardy 
than others. They should be eut back 
every spring to form low husky plants. 
Write Mitchell Nurseries, Barre, Vt., for 
their catalog. They will be able to help 
you with shrubs able to stand your cold 
winters. 


(Mrs.) W. L. McLavGuuin, (N. Y.) 


Lilium Sulphureum 


Lilium Sulphureum proves hardy here 
in Central New York. It forms bulblets 
along the stem, the same as the Tiger 
Lily. They are also grown as easily 
from the bulblets as the Tiger Lily. Last 
year I took 21 bulblets off one stem, 
planted in small pots, and placed them 
in the cellar. This Spring there were 
20 small Lily bulbs which have grown 
well all Summer. 

NELLIE Loomis, (N. Y.) 


Birds Eat Berries 
Answering E. Bernice Wood, (D. C.): 
Try putting in a few colored pinwheels 
such as children buy at the circus or 
fairs. These seem to frighten away the 
birds, as the slightest breeze starts the 
wheels moving around. I have dozens 
of Trumpet vines growing from seed. 
They come up under the old vine and 
are a nuisance. 
(Mr...) W. L. McLauGuiin, (N. Y.) 


(Continued on page 268) 








If you want BETTER PANSIES 
than your neighbors, plant 
THE OREGON GIANTS 
You will have immense blooms of 
wonderful coloring, heavy texture, 
and long stems. 
600 Seeds, mixed...... $1.00 
Trial pkt., 175 seeds.. .35 
To be sure of true stock, send 
direct to the originator and grower, 
Mrs. Merton G. Ellis, Canby, Ore. 
(Cultural Directions and Suggestions for Marketing 
Pansy Plants on Request) 








@ CYANOGAS, 2 gas-producing powder, reaches deep 
in nests and destroys ALL ants in the colony. Kills 
the queen—wipes out entire colony.It’sthe SURE way. 
Get CYANOGAS at your hardware, drug or seed store, 


30c KILLS A MILLION ANTS 
AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 








VITAMINS 
por your Garden 


ES, indeed, only here they are called 


‘“‘auximones” or ‘‘plant hormones’’—root- 
growth promoting substances. They are 
present in Emblem-Protected Peat Moss. 
That’s why gardens flourish—why flowers, 
trees and shrubs transplant safely, when 
Emblem-Protected Peat Moss is first mixed 
with the soil. 

ae 7” A quick, new growth of 
Sth oA" roots is highly important, 






im a if your planting and trans- 
at Cee planting is to be successful. 
Vy ew | Always remember that in- 

yi creased root growth 
Py % y produces a corresponding 





increase in top growth. 
Plants always strive to maintain an even 
balance between root and leaf growth. Any- 
thing disturbing this balance tends to throw 
plants out of “‘kilter.’’ That’s why tops of 
transplanted plants are pruned. 


This year before you plant or transplant, 
first dig in plenty of well-moistened Emblem- 
Protected Peat Moss. It improves the texture 
of any soil, adds humus, aerates the soil, 
gives body to sandy soils and acts as a store- 
house for plant foods. Mail the coupon be- 
low today for Free informative bulletins on 
the many uses of Peat Moss. You'll find 
them interestingly written and extensively 
helpful in your garden activities. 


CAUTION—Look for the P I C qygi&M PROTEC? 
Emblem on the side of every bale SSS Sas 7 
of peat moss you buy. It is not a 
brand designation—but a stamp of 
approved quality, there for your 
protection. Only nature’s finest 
peat moss is Emblem-Protected. 


VALUABLE GARDEN 
BULLETINS. WRITE TODAY 





FREE 


PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 
Educational, Advertising & Research Dept. 


155 John Street, New York, N. Y. F.G. 5 
Please send ae the garden bulletins checked below: 
() Preparation and Care of Soil PIC-2 

[) Building and Upkeep of Lawns PIC-3 


(0 Successful Transplanting PIC-5 
Namie 
Address 


ee . State . 
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TRI-OGEN 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


The .all-purpose spray 


ROSE GARDEN 
Spray Treatment 


Controls Disease 
Kills Insects 
Feeds the Plant 


Nothing else required. Easy to use. 
Economical. 


@ Applied regularly, puts a protective 
covering on both plants and soil. 

®@ Tri-ogen positively controls blackspot 
and mildew as well as all insect pests 
on Roses and other plants. 

e Also furnishes food for the growing 
plant. 

@ Tri-ogen is conceded to be the most 
scientific discovery for plant protection. 
It is highly endorsed by leading rosarians. 


And remember —“Only a Spray will 
reach the underside of foliage where 
insects and diseases lurk.” 

In four sizes: 


(A) Small Kit (makes 16 qts.)...... $1.50 
(B) Medium Kit (makes 64 qts.)....$4.00 
(C) Large Kit (makes 32 gals.).....$6.00 
(D) Estate Kit (makes 128 gals.)...$20.00 


For sale by first-class Seed Houses, 
Department Stores and Garden Supply 
Dealers. If unable to obtain, write us. 


Dept. F 


37th and Filbert Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Established 1897 








FUNGICIDE 
GROW BABY GOLD FISH IN YOUR POOL 


INSECTICIDE 





STIMULANT 





6 Choice Water Hyncinths 









1 Mardy Yellow Water Lily {00 
, Postpaid in U. S. E 
Water Hyacinths produce magnificent 


spikes of orchid textured flowers. Ideal 
plants for goldfish propagation. Our 24 
page combination catalogue and handbook 
tells how, and lists over 300 items in fish, 
plants, foods, etc., for pools and aquari- 
ums. Sent FREE on request. 
Lakeview Ponds, 5559 Colerain Ave., 

Mt. Airy, Cincinnati, Ohio 


A NEW GARDEN SERVICE 


World’s finest Gladioli, and other 








specialties. Free catalog. We 
give “Facts” seldom found in 
catalogs. 


Hornberger’s Garden Service 
Clark Street --- Hamburg, N. ¥ 








Fhe NEU 


KINKADE 
GARDEN 
os we 5 7. < on & e) 5: 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical Power Plow, Cultivator 
and Lawnmowing Tractor for 
Gardeners, Florists, Nursery- 
men, Fruit Growers, Truckers, ¥ 
Small Farms, Country Estates, # 
Suburbanites and Poultrymen. 

Low Prices - Easy Terms 


AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
1053 33rd Ave.,S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 





Record of a Growing Garden 
By Mattie A. Harrzoa 


[You can’t make a universal date 
for gardening. These records were 
made in a locality that is South of 
Washington, D. C., but at a higher 
altitude. The growing season is de- 
layed as you go North about one 
week for every 100 miles at sea level, 
and the same for every 500 feet of el- 
evation. Readers must, therefore, get 
a “starting date” from their own gar- 
dens and adapt dates accordingly. 
The sequences are the same, of 
course. | 


May 1—A glorious time of the year. 
The sun penetrates the darkest corners 
and the wind whispers through the gar- 
den. Boxwood cuttings put out in No- 
vember have tender shoots—got winter 
moisture and not too hot sunshine. 
Planted Gladiolus—they like good sandy 
loam and full sun. Deep planting (five 
or six inches) prevents stalks being blown 
over and lessens need for staking. 

In the vegetable garden: okra, squash 
and cucumbers are up. Set out tomato 
plants—deep, to increase root system. 
Will keep watered till well established. 

May 3—Garden clubs had flower show 
today. Weather fine, but hard rains last 
night beat up flowers—which proves that 
flowers for exhibition should be gathered 
day before (putting stems in water up 
to flower, in container in cool place). 
Was delighted to receive ribbons for 
specimen rose—Red Radiance; collection 
of roses; and small mixed flower arrange- 
ment. The decorating committee created 
a beautiful background for the display. 
Was lovely before the flowers were re- 








ao ~ r - 
A MILLION BENT ¢ 
GRASS SEEDS for 
Use Crater Lake Certified 99% pure Bent 
to fill in bare spots and thicken up old 
lawns. A very hardy, spreading grass 
that makes a lasting turf. Each —— 
contains enough seed to renew 200 sq. 
of old lawn or plant 50 sq. ft. of new ground. 
y% May be sown any time until autumn. 
) 


\@\ CRATER LAKE SEED CO. & 





gr— 


P. O. Box 125F 
PORTLAND, ORE. = 








0425 bloom 


Yes—bloom their heads off if rightly 
fed. Florists use manure to grow 
the kind you admire. You'll get mar- 
velous results with Wizard and bone 
meal. Ask your dealer for Wizard 


Brand dehydrated weedless mas 
nures, 
Pulverized Manure Co. 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


SHEEP MANURES 








ceived but, after every available nook 
and cranny had been filled with lovely 
single blossoms and gorgeous arrange- 
ments of flowers, the scene was most ex- 
quisite. Garden clubs and flower shows 
certainly stimulate interest in gardening. 


May 4—Noticed aphids on rose buds so 
sprayed with nicotine sulphate. Feeding 
Roses liquid manure, color of weak tea, 
once a week. Several days ago decided 
to make frog-stool seats to have near 
pool in back yard. Used stove pipes and 
old dish pans for forms and poured the 
concrete. Today, after taking forms from 
the cement, planted stems in the ground 
and cemented the tops upside down on 
them. The stools seem to belong. 

May 6—When Uncle Jake went in the 
deer enclosure this morning, he found a 
baby deer. (We have South American 
deer—more of a taupe color than our 
native deer.) The little fellow is covered 
with spots and so spindle-legged. 

In the garden, hoeing and weeding day 
after day; and the lawns trimmed often. 

May 7 (Sunday)—The Peonies and 
Iris are beautiful. There are lovely 
splashes of color about: Larkspur, Rag- 
ged Robin, and Coreopsis. Foxgloves are 
sending up tall spikes of bloom. 

May 10—Pruned some of the earliest 
blooming shrubs today, trimming so as 
to leave an open growth and took out 
dead wood and weak branches. Many 
shrubs do well in partial shade. Most 
failures under trees are due to lack of 
food and water. If the tops of trees 
are high enough for sun to come under, 
we have good luck with them. 


May 12—On this Friday, the thirteenth, 
found cut-worms active. Mixed Paris 
green with bran moistened with molasses 
and sprinkled around the _ preferred 
plants. Replanted annuals, pinching out 
tops to make compact. 


May 14—On Sundays my husband and 
I like to view the garden as others see 
it. We get discouraged at times but the 
joys outnumber the disappointments. To- 
day, for instance, just to gaze at the blue- 
eyed African Daisies and Gallardias made 
us think of how worth while our efforts 
are. And Hollyhocks standing next to 
hedges and fences gave such an old-fash- 
ioned air. The Delphiniums are so pretty. 
(Believe the powdered lime and coal ashes 
kept slugs away.) 

May 21—“Real warm” after good rains. 
The Lilaes waft a fragrance over the 
garden and Poppies are making a dis- 
play. Put cotton-seed meal around 
Azaleas as through blooming: makes soil 
acid. 

May 27—Nipped off seed pods on Tu- 
lips to give strength to bulbs. Set out 
Sweet Alyssum and Portulaca plants— 
over the Tulips—the shade does the bulbs 
good and does not harm the roots. 

May 30—It is nice to have early 
peaches, currants, raspberries and straw- 
berries out of our own orchard. 
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May in Southern Gardens 


(Continued from page 246) 


masses in deep shade. The Rose Gem 
petunias give the softest pink, and the 
blue Ageratums, which grow in either 
sun or shade, are the best of the blues. 
Blue Gem, Blue Cap, and Blue Perfec- 
tion are names given to the dwarf types. 
For low lines of yellow use Sanvitalias, 
for orange the Mexican Marigolds, 
(Tagetes pumila) are indicated. Little 
Gem Sweet Alyssum is the best white 
edging. 


ANNUAL VINES make quick screens. 
Scarlet Runner and Hyacinth beans grow 
like Jack’s bean stalk. Cypress and Hop 
vines are interesting. Moonflowers for 
evening fragrance and Heavenly Blue 
Morning Glories for sheer beauty round 
out the list. The new Rose Marie Morn- 

‘ing Glory is double old rose that is highly 
recommended. 


Since GourDS have become fashionable 
and there is much demand for them as 
winter decorations, secure seeds of various 
kinds and start them at once. Planted on 
a wire division fence they will quickly 
cover it and prove interesting and valu- 
able. 


Those who grow the finest DAnLIAs in 
this section do not start them until May. 
Earlier planting causes premature devel- 
opment and the later plantings insure 
finer blooms. 


Continue to plant AzaLEas and CAaMEL- 
LIAS and add Mountain Laurel (Kalmia 
latifolia) to the planting list. This re- 
quires an acid soil but much less moisture 
than the Azaleas. Used as a background 
for the Azalea plantings the season of 
bloom is extended and the taller Moun- 
tain Laurel adds interest to this section 
of the garden. 





Guapiouus fill in so well in both house 
and garden it is not possible to have too 
many of them. Buy some of the fine new 
kinds each year and extend their value 
and use. 


CaNnNAS have been so abused that they 
have fallen into disrepute during the last 
decade. They are permanent, easily 
grown and if used in groups of clear 
colors in the bays of the shrubbery bor- 
ders they are most effective and worth 
while. The soft rose pinks of Mrs. Alfred 


THE VESPER IRIS 
seed, often flowering first year. Pkt. 


Blooms in August 
l6bc; % oz. 40c. Catalog. Dept. Z. 


Delightful blossoms of exquisite 
REX. D. PEARCE Merchantville, N. J. 





amethystine lavender, marked ma- 
hogany, from July to September. 
Easiest and quickest of Irises from 
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F. Conard and City of Portland, the red 
President, the yellow Golden Eagle with 
the soft creamy white Eureka are good. 





JAPANESE Iris (Iris kaempferi) is the 
supreme flower of May. In the Swan 
Lake Gardens of H. C. Bland, at Sumter, 
S. C., they bloom by hundreds of thou- 
sands each May and June. They grow to 
five feet tall, with blooms from eight to 
ten inches in diameter and the colors are 
infinitely varied. The gardens were loved 
into being because the owner needed to 
get into the sunshine and fresh air. There 
are ten acres of reclaimed swamp, wood- 
land and lake. The Iris are planted in 
clumps through the tract and in double 
rows around the margin of the lake. 

These rows are more than a mile long 
and with the water studded with Water- 
lilies, the tall Cypress trees mirrored in 
the lake and the colorful blooms of the 
Iris there is no more beautiful garden 
picture that can be found. During the 
blooming season from early May to mid- 
June they are open daily to visitors with 
no admission fee. 

Iris lovers from distant sections visit 
these gardens each year and FLOWER 
GROWER readers who are traveling this 
way are invited to detour and see for 
themselves the radiant glory of the 
Japanese Iris in a Sumter garden. 





Climbing Vines 
for Color, for Shade 
for Concealing Walls 


Clematis, in both large and small 
flowered varieties—Belle of Woking, 
Lady Caroline Nevill, C. crispa, C. 
vitalba, and a score of equally choice 
sorts. 

Wisteria, grafted with scions from 
blooming plants. Sure to flower freely. 
White, blue, lilac, pink. 

Rare and unusual vari- 

eties in pots for prompt 

shipment. 

These, and other valuable plants, are 

described and priced in our Nursery 

Book. Mailed free (on request) east of 

the Rocky Mtns. (if west of Mtns. or 

in Canada please send 50 cts.) 

BOBBINK & ATKINS 

Rutherford 25 New Jersey 


Barberries 
Cotoneasters 














REE OFFER 


WITHIN 30 DAYS 


DO YOU WANT $1.10 


worth of standard Plant Sprays and 
Fertilizer .. Lonaseces se 


2 packages GO-4 (will make two Gals. 
MS bos Sakdadesditic aed hace a 
| package PLANT SPRAY (will 
make 3 gals. best Dahlia and 
garden spray). 17 prizes to 
SS PET Toe er ae 
package 40% Nicotine Sulphate .35 
package 5-8-5 No-Filler Fertil- 








a .20 
$1.10 
The G&O ‘WONDER SPRAYER and 


Spraying materials always give unusual 
gardening results. 





ALL BRASS - 75 LB. TEST TANK 
America’ Leading Sprayer for Insecticides, 
Lacquers, Auto-spring oil, Cattie Spray etc. 


This SPRAYER needs no special praise 
since we offer to accept its return and 
pay you $.75 more than the purchase 
price if able to name another sprayer 
that combines all the features of the 
G&O WONDER SPRAYER. IT'S GOT 
TO BE THE BEST TO SUPPORT THAT 
GUARANTEE. 


Results in spraying depend more on the 
kind of a sprayer used than upon any 
type of spraying material. Hence this 
combined offer. 

Send $2.25 for the Sprayer (regular 
store price) and we will send you both 
the sprayer and material, prepaid. $3.35 
worth of Standard garden merchandise 


for $2.25. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


GOULARD & OLENA, we 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 
140 LIBERTY ST NEW YORK, N.Y 































ened Ba geus 


GARDEN INSECTS 
Use Mechling’s 


PYROTE 


(Non-poisonous) 


This concentrated rotenone-pyrethrum 
spray controls aphis, beetles, worms and 
many other chewing and sucking insects. 
Try SULROTE our non-poisonous Roten- 
one-Sulphur Dusting Mixture. Excellent for 
Gladiolus Thrips, also for Black Spot and 
Mildew on Roses. Free SPRAY CHART and 
descriptive folders on Pyrote and Sulrote. 
Ask your dealer in garden supplies, orwrite 









ING SROS- CHEMICAL Co-. 


4 





Camden, New Jerse 








Excellent for soil conditioning — 


mulching — transplanting — seeding 
In 20 bushel 


Order from dealer or direct. 


— moisture control. 
bales. 
Free valuable literature on request. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 
165-W John St., New York, N.Y. 


1524 South Western Ave. 177 Milk St. 
Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. 
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DAHLIAS 








9 Distinct 
Exhibition Dahlias +2 


Regular Retail Value $4.70 


Offered for the first time, 9 distinct named 
varieties of Dahlias for $2. In the past we 
have offered 12 distinct unnamed Dahlias 
at a special price, but we are glad to be 
able to improve the offering this year, due 
to a good crop. Sold in collection only. 
These 9 distinct named varieties. If 
bought separately would cost $4.70. 
* Frank Miller— Yellow 
Jane Cowl— Bronze 
Jersey's Beauty—Pink 
Kentuck y—Orange 
Kiss Me—Red and White 
Pink Glory—Rose-lavender 
Red King —Vivid Red 
Salmon Supre me —Salmon-pink 


White King—White 
Seed Annual Free On Request 


Please send me above Collection of Dahlias, os 
I Mitailosi:ninapustclaigentaakbeeweaisUsetnaces«ceseahscesacens 
a cccincnnntcmstnddnenennaes 

CiBY, ..0...csevcececcccecsccccces SOME ccccccecacccccscrscsese 


jompp 6 Walter 


132 to 138 Church St. (Cor. Warren St.) 
NEW YORK CITY 
Branch Stores: Newark, N. J. 
White Plains, N. Y. Englewood, N. J. 
Stamford, Conn. Hempstead, L, L, 














An Unusual Catalog of 
NEW, RARE AND TIME-TESTED 


Trees-Plants-Shrubs-Bulbs-Etc. 


from all parts of the world will be sent on request. 


THE TINGLE NURSERY CO. 
204 Garden Lane 


PITTSVILLE, MD. 









Here’s America’s FIRST-aid to 
gardens—Red Arrow Garden 
Spray. The only insect killer most 
home gardeners require. Protects 
roses, dahlias, other flowers and 
shrubs. Kills ants and sod web 
worms in lawns. Harmless to 
flowers, vegetables or fruits. Non- 
poisonous to humans, birds or pets. 
Economical, too. A 35¢ bottle 
(1 oz.) of this concentrated py- 
rethrum-soap solution makes 4 to 
8 gallons. Buy Red Arrow where 
you buy garden supplies, or: 


MAIL COUPON FOR SAMPLE 


McCORMICK SALES CO., Dept., Fig2 | 
Baltimore, Md. 


I enclose 10¢ for sample of Red Arrow suffi- 


| 

cient to make one gallon of spray. 
| 
| sca ck chine ctniptece ct acainslunaicaantesdccnessnnebtblawesantin l 
| Address nixieinesseuunine sieighiniaudaieded | 
| a eee Is icasnnetssantmantioss | 
T_T ee EN TT | 


What the Garden Clubs are 
Doing 


(Continued from page 


Rural Grounds 


The Extension Department of Cornell 
University is carrying out a Home 
Grounds Improvement program for 
Cortland County. Along this same line, 
the Little York Garden Club chose the 
topic “Beautifying Home Grounds and 
Roadsides” for a recent meeting. 
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A Garden Poem 
Oecasionally requests are received for 
poems suitable for year books. From the 
1937 Year Book of the Syracuse Garden 

Club we quote the following: 


MY GARDEN AND I 


I love this small, sweet, quiet place 
Where earth and sky come face to face, 
With nothing in between. 

And this dear peace of eventide, 
When all the world, for far and wide, 
Is gold and green. 

I need wide spaces in my heart, 

Where faith and I can go apart 

And grow serene. 

Life gets so choked by busy living, 
Kindness so lost in fussy giving, 

That love slips by unseen. 

I want to make a quiet place 

Where those I love can see God’s face, 
Can stretch their hearts across the earth, 
Can understand what spring is worth, 
Can count the stars, 

Watch violets grow, 

And learn what birds and children know. 


(Author unknown.) 





PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


is PERMANENT when marked with 
- ORDINARY LEAD PENCIL 


in all garden conditions. You can 
really depend on this. Now in 
thousands of fine gardens without 
a single complaint. As attractive 
as they are convenient. Beautiful 
inconspicuous gray-green color har- 
monizes with plants, soil and rocks. 
Five styles covering all label prob- 
lems. 


Order a trial lot now 
(returnable if unsatisfactory) 
or send for free samples 
A style for every purpose 





25 100 
Perfect Border Label (5”)...........ee0. $2.00 $7.75 
Perfect Rock Garden Label (4”) Moawemak 1.75 6.75 
Perfect Show Garden Label (7”).......... 2.50 9.50 
Perfect Tie-On Label with wires (34”x%”)... 3.00 
Perfect Pot Labels (4”x%” tapered)........... .50 


HOWARD HAMMITT 656 Main St., Hartford, Conn. 














Rare ENGLISH 
FLOWER SEEDS 


1937 ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


The most comprehensive published, 22 in 
colour, 4,878 different kinds of flower seeds 
described, including an up-to-date collec- 
tion of DELPHINIUMS, LILIUMS and 
LUPINES, also a large selection of 
HERRACEOUS. ROCK PLANTS and 
SHRUB SEEDS Free on application to 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 


IPSWICH e ENGLAND 




















Try Raising Lilies 
from Seed 
(Continued from page 242) 


fall and early winter weather is sufficient- 
ly mild to permit germination. The sub- 
sequent cool weather provides the 
seedlings with sufficient stimulus to start 
them into growth in the spring. 

We cannot hope to do this in the north- 
ern states since we cannot get seeds of our 
own raising nor from commercial sources 
soon enough to permit fall germination. 
It can probably be done with a green- 
house and suitable cold treatment if one 
is in a hurry. The writer has tried L. 
auratum in the fall and in the spring 
in frames, and in open ground with home 
grown as well as commercial seeds, and 
in no case have the seedlings made any 
top growth until the second spring. 

Subsequent care of the seedlings is the 
same as with the first group except that 
damping off does not occur and the inter- 
val before removing the seedlings to the 
field is longer, usually three or four years. 


WEEDS AND GENERAL ATTENTION 
EEDS should be removed promptly 
while small to prevent interference 

with the tiny bulbs. The frames should 

be shaded at all times, except during pro- 
longed wet spells. During such periods 

a fungus disease (botrytis) may destroy 

the leaves and stunt the bulb. To prevent 

this, spray the young plants occasionally 
especially before wet weather with Bor- 
deaux mixture. 

The nursery beds where the young 
seedlings are lined out to grow on to 
suitable size for the borders should be a 
mellow easily worked soil, well drained 
and in an airy spot. In these beds the 
little bulbs may be lined out in rows 8 
to 12 inches apart with the bulbs about 
6 inches apart in the row. A good aver- 
age depth of planting is 3 to 4 inches 
for bulbs one-half inch or less in diam- 
eter. Here they may remain until bloom- 
ing, although they will be somewhat 
crowded, when the best ones may be 
marked and the poorer ones discarded. 

Disappointments must be expected. 
Many things can happen to seedling 
Lily bulbs and many lots of seedlings will 
never reach the border. Nevertheless with 
patience one may comtaaiie acquire a 
respectable collection of Lilies from seed. 
One thing is certain, the game is worth 
the candle. 





en HEDGE 


1 76 740 the time! 


an HEDGES 
mm: SHRUBS—GRASS 
ELECTRIC HEDGSHEAR cuts light or 


heavy growth, Runs from light socket. Self- 
sharpening. Cuts on both sides of cutter bar. 
Balanced weight—no vibration. Guaranteed 
long life. Write for FREE demonstration, 


SYRACUSE TOOLECTRIC MFG. CORP. 
1726 N. Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Is It a Good Table Setting? 


(Continued from page 236) 


table, each article must represent Mexico 
in spirit if not in actual origin. Modern 
tables which permit a very wide latitude 
must have a unity of feeling created by 
things that are texturally appropriate to- 
gether. 

The flower arrangement on an _ in- 
formal table must not be so high that 
it cuts off people sitting opposite each 
other. It must be made as carefully as 
if it were to be entered in competition 
without the table background, for it is 
judged both as part of the table and on 
its own merits. 


Candles are not used on a luncheon 
table; when they are used in flower shows 
on dinner tables, the ends should be 
lighted for a moment to take away the 
new, store look. 

Table monotony is a phrase frequently 
used by judges. This is an effect given 
by the repetition of too many circles, 
without breaks in height. It is often over- 
come by the introduction of accents in 
the form of figures, animals, birds, ete. 
Flower containers of unusual form, the 
use of several flower arrangements rather 
than one, dishes of fruit for decoration, 
either in combination with a flower group- 
ing or alone,—all these serve to give in- 
terest and relieve the monotony of a table. 

A lovely luncheon table recently ex- 
hibited that attracted much favorable at- 
tention started with a deep blue linen 
cloth. Crystal plates, and deep blue 
goblets with erystal stems, were delight- 
ful on the dark cloth. Yellow carna- 
tions with pale freesias to lighten the 
effect, were the flowers selected to go into 
the last word in flower containers, the 
erystal crowns that the British corona- 
tion has brought to the fore. A large 
crown in the center, rather closely filled 
with flowers, smaller crowns forming a 
rectangle around it, and corsages of the 
carnations, gave the whole a very festive 
effect. For a spring dinner table, a re- 
cent exhibitor used a primrose yellow 
damask cloth, service plates with a wide 
band of yellow around the brim and a 
medallion of brightly colored flowers in 
the center. The painted flowers included 
such a variety of colors that almost any 
real flowers could have been used, but a 
warm pinkish lavender was the tint se- 
lected, and sweet peas in just the right 
color were found. These were used on 
two ends of the table, with plenty of 
foliage, in very simple groupings. The 
lavender candles grouped in the center 
of the table gave needed height there. A 
striking yellow china bird from the Orient 
gave a most diverting touch to the whole. 

When a garden club member set a 
breakfast table a short time ago, she used 
a gay red-and-white checked gingham 
cloth with fringed edges, plain white 
china, and a bowl of red apples. Nothing 
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could have been simpler, but the final 
artist’s touch was given with a bowl of 
foreed white tulips. 

Table arrangements at flower shows 
are eminently worth while, and we can 
get more out of them by knowing what 
the flower show judges look for in judg- 
ing them. 


Various marking seales are supplied to 
judges in such classes; here is a typical 
one: 


Points 
Color combination of whole . . . . 20 
Proportion and balance. . ... . 15 
Distinction and originality. . . . . 15 


{to receptacle . . 10 


Relation of flowers : 
aia {to accessories . . 10 


Condition of plant material. . . . . 10 
Suitability to occasion: ) Practicality - 10 
, ) Correctness . 10 

100 


Another gives more stress to the central 
arrangement, pointing as follows: 
Perfection of arrangement. . . . . 25 
Color harmoiy ... +56» « «+ & 
Adaptability of design . . . .. . 20 
acces- 


Harmony of arrangement with 

ae ae a ae ee ee ae 

Quality and condition of material . 15 
100 


A still simpler seale uses these points: 
Artistic perfection of flower arrange- 





Ms Sy ee ws. Se er 

Color and texture harmony of all aec- 
cessories and flowers . . . 35 
Proportion .. . 15 
Originality 25 
100 


A study of these scales will be helpful 
not only to the prospective exhibitor, but 
to the flower show visitor. 


2 las (cs 
doys 


No traps, no messy disposal job. Quick, clean, 
easy method used by estates, parks, golf clubs. 
Punch holes in ridges. Fill with NOMOLE, 
chemically-treated mole food. They devour it, 
die. Large 28-ounce can, $2.00, postpaid. GUAR- 
ANTEE: money back if not satisfied. Ground 
Maintenance Manual free on  request—no 
obligations. 


THE C. B. DOLGE CO. 
55 Wilton Road 








Westport, Conn. 


GLADIOLUS BULBS 


Medium (1-14 inch). Priced per 100 
bulbs postpaid. Smaller at same rate. 
Minimum order $1.00. 





size 
lots 


ROOR TAGE. oo ccccccss $1.25 errs $1.00 
Betty Nuthall........ 1.00 Orange Queen........ 1.00 
Copper Bronze........ 1.00 TE 61s cepten ned 1.75 
Flaming Sword....... 1.00 eee 1.50 
Golden Frills......... 1.00 WE asad ss-ctnenden 1.00 


We are not issuing retail catalogue this year 


A. P. BONVALLET & CO. Wichert, Ill. 








ragrant | 
DOUBLE 
RUSSIAN VIOLETS 


85c for 3 — $3 for 12 — 
$23 for 100 


Although this rare Violet has been scarce for 
the last 10 years, we can now offer them to 
you in numbers. They are nothing short of 
being poetic in their daintiness, royal color 
and indescribable fragrance that is unlike any- 
thing else. It’s not big and showy, but it 
is truly choice. 


Other New Things 


The Catalogs contain any number of new 
things. Most of them illustrated in full color, 
so you know exactly what you are getting. 
All of the new things are outstandingly fine. 
Every one is Wayside Gardens test-proven. 


They are not the usual novelties—a flash for 
a season 


These have come 
for Catalogs. 


and forgotten. 
to stay. Send 






Imported Dutch Bulbs 
70 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio 


Trade Mark 


Registered 














REFRESHING, PRACTICAL 
GARDEN INFORMATION 


‘The technique and practice of horticulture presented in 
a clear, plain style so that all who read may understand. 
You'll agree when you examine The May issue 
contains: 
Growing Delphiniums with Common Sense 

by Leon H. Leonian 
Gambling with Iris Chromosomes 

by J. Marian Shull 
Japanese Flowering Cherries by Donald Wyman 
Tree Care by Richard P. White 
Furnishing the Terrace by Dorothea Blom 


a copy. 


Trial Subscription—7 months for $1.00 
25c a copy—$2.00 a year 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
1270-B Sixth Avenue, New York City 








ee a: Raise ‘“‘mums” of breath-taking 
MUM beauty! Condensed Guide tells 

how. If you ask, we'll mail 

relapee) 2 one FREE, together with glori- 


ous colored folder listing new, 
rare, hardy chrysanthe- 
mums and other choice peren- 
nials. A postal brings free copy, 
new low prices, and limited offer 
on our ‘Everlasting Labels.’’ 

Hill Top Orchards and Nurseries 


Box 257, Hartford, Mich. 


novel, 











A BEAUTIFUL LAWN 
At Little Effort and Expense! 


Amazingly low in initial cost, fast and 
economical in performance, the new 
COLDWELL Brownte is the ideal machine 
for insuring a beautiful, 
well-trimmed lawn on_ the 
small estate. Not simply a 
hand mower “‘with a motor.” 
FREE literature gives com- 
plete information. 


Write for Literature! 









COLDWELL 
LAWN 
MOWER 


COMPANY 


Dept. F 
Newburgh, N. Y. 
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Aaain, this year, over 
a half million people will 
visit the sensational mass 
plantings of Nelis Tulips 
at Holland. Thousands will 
place their orders at the 
field, choosing from over 
200 different varieties;—by 
ordering early they earn 
special discounts and make 
sure of getting the choic- 
est stock. You, too, will be 
thrilled with the advan- 
tages of early selection— 
so, send for your beauti- 
fully illustrated copy of 
the new Nelis Tulip Cata- 
log—NOW! All Nelis Tu- 
lip Bulbs are Michigan- 
grown for that extra vi- 
tality and longer life 
which have made them na- 
tionally famous. Send the 
coupon,—today. 

Nelis Nurseries, Inc. 
Box 53! Holland, Michigan 


NELIS NURSERIES, INC. 

Box 531, Holland, Michigan 

Send me your new 1937 Nelis Tulip Catalog and 
special offers for early ordering. 


Name 
Address 








Your Name 


On our mailing list will bring you 
— catalogues from Fall to Spring. 
end postal now. 








D. H. UPJOHN 
964 S. Liberty St. Salem, Oregon 














LEARN LANDSCAPING! 


By mail, in spare time, prepare for this well-paid, 
enjoyable work, Cleared $1200 in 
“Send 


3 
ran months,’’ writes W. G. N., Utah. 
2) me 1 more graduates,’’ N. Y. nurseryman 





—_ “~\ Course is easy, complete, practical Karn 

while learning. B. B. B., of St. Paul, 

= Minn., paid for course out of earnin’: 
while studying. Write for details. 


AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
647 Plymouth Bidg., Des Moines, lowa 











Catalogue of Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Crocus, Scilla’s, 
etc., free for the asking. 
Apply: 

Please mention the Flower Grower when writing. 


J. HEEMSKERK 
c/o P. van Deursen, 
SASSENHEIM _ Holland 


T ahout the NEW ROSES 


Write for this helpful 


booklet. . . Sketches and 
data insure success with 
roses. Also 20 latest rose 
creations in full color. 


JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 


Dept. FS57 NEWARK, NEW YORK STATE 


















‘I @. 
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What Soil and Food for Roses? 


(Continued from page 2388) 


in every case acidity often complicated 
by acute indigestion or ptomaine poison- 
ing. The planters had believed that silly 
dictum “no soil ean be too rich for roses” 
and the soil had been polluted with putre- 
fying matter which corroded young roots 
as they grew. 


HERE is my prescription for a healthy 

rose garden, based on observations 
abroad and experimentation in America. 
Doubting Thomases may come and see 
its results in our test gardens at Newark, 
New York (31 miles East of Rochester), 
also the magnificent rose gardens of 
Hershey Estates, Hershey, Pennsylvania; 
Clifton Springs Sanitarium, Clifton 
Springs, New York; Reinish Rose Gar- 
den, Topeka, Kansas, ete., all built on the 
same specifications : 

Dig a trench at least 24 inches deep 
and break the bottom. Mix plenty of 
cow manure and superphosphate (one 
twentieth by weight of manure) in the 
soil up to 9 inches (a spade depth) from 
top. The top layer should be a chalky 
clay soil such as in a field having grown 
a good crop of wheat or corn. Here in 
Western New York, we eall that soil 
“plaster soil” but in England it is “lov- 
ing soil” because, when wet, it sticks to 
the boots like glue. That top layer 
should have no manure so that roots, when 
planted, will be in a clean, aseptic soil. 
Roots will reach for bottom manure as 
they grow, bacteria and goodness of the 
manure will go up through eapillary at- 
traction (creeping up the interstices of 





the top soil). 
ENGLISH 


8 BULBS 25c 
36 BULBS $1.00 Postpaid 


Wood Hyacinths with their 
pendent bells are effective 
in flower and shrubbery 
borders. Will thrive in dense 
shade and under Pine trees 
where few other plants will 
grow. Your choice of Blue, 
Rose or White. 


BULB CATALOG FREE 























: GRAVELY \ 


\ GARDEN TRACTOR & fal 
POWER MOWER fl 


aia. 


Three Machines 
in One. Ideal for 
the estate owner 

Gravely Motor 
Plow & Cult. Co. 


Box 622 
DUNBAR, W. VA. 
Cuts the tallest ‘ 


w e 
Mows your 





Ok summer feeding, apply a complete 
fertilizer at base of 4-12-4 (4 parts ni- 
trogen, 12 parts of phosphoric acid, 4 
parts potash, and minor ingredients, Vig- 
oro formula) scattered lightly on the soil 
in the consistency of a snow flurry and 
hoed in, following by a copious watering. 
Start when plants are in leaf and apply 
every two weeks until about one month 
before normal time for first frost. 

Those who prefer liquid manure may 
use instead the following formula: One 
heaping teaspoon of nitrate of soda, four 
heaping teaspoons of superphosphate and 
one heaping teaspoon of muriate of pot- 
ash dissolved in two gallons of water. 
Open a saucer like depression around 
plants, give one pint per plant followed 
by several fillings of water. 

The secret of efficiency in summer feed- 
ing is small doses often. European grow- 
ers agree that bonemeal is useless for 
Roses as it takes a number of years be- 
fore its contents of phosphoric acid can 
be released. Furthermore, the high pH 
of bonemeal (10.2) may be toxie to soils 
of an already alkaline reaction. Super- 
phosphate is the logical source of phos- 
phorie acid because it is immediately 
available. 


Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 
(Continued from page 251). 


est flowers, for the most part, are wind- 
ing up their affairs for this season. 


AY is a very busy month for the 

bees because of the many trees in 
blossom. The chorus of bees, from dawn 
until sunset is most entrancing music, and 
when listened to beneath a Black Locust 
or Linden tree in full bloom is something 
not soon forgotten. 

That the nursery rhyme, “April showers 
bring May flowers,” is based on actual 
fact, we are convinced whenever we set 
foot in the woods this month. One spot 
may be yellow with Buttercups, another 
area white with Trillium. A sunny hill- 
side we may find carpeted with deep blue 
Violets, and in other places, rather shady, 
we see the white, yellow and purple 
Violets. There are many members of this 
family, with leaves of various shapes and 
characteristic flower formation. 

The magenta-pink of Wild Geranium 
and lavender of Wild Sweet William add 
more color to the woodland. 


HE birds of May are a busy lot. The 

young of robins and grackles are be- 
ginning to make their appearance on the 
lawn; the chipping sparrow is nesting in 
the Dorothy Perkins Rose trellis; the cat- 
bird is looking over the shrubbery in a 
far corner of the yard for a good loca- 
tion to build, and the pair of cardinals 
have decided to make their nest in vines 
at the end of the porch. 
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We cannot let a May pass without 
mention of the Baltimore oriole, who ar- 
rives simultaneously, it seems, with the 
opening of the Cherry blossoms. We see 
a flash of orange and black and hear that 
sweet whistle, “dearie, dearie,” which 
helps greatly to make this a very pleas- 
ant world to live in. 


Al through May the birds give vent 
to their happiness in song. The 
vesper sparrow, field sparrow and song 
sparrow, each with its pretty song, flit 
among the wild growths along neglected 
fencerows. In the meadow the father 
bob-o-links dart and soar about, making 
the wildest, albeit the most entrancing 
musi¢e imaginable, while their little wives 
sit quietly, near-by, hovering their pre- 
cious eggs. Meadowlarks, too, are sing- 
ing, still insisting that it is “Spring o’ the 
year,” while their nesting duties are also 
going forward in a systematic manner. 
Butterflies add another touch of loveli- 
ness to May with their bright colors in 
endless variety. Flitting and bobbing 
about with not a sound to mark their pas- 
sage, they remind us of the fairies of our 
childhood storybooks. 
And so, just glimpsing May here and 
there is about all we may hope to do, with 
the abundance of loveliness it has to offer. 


The Upland Plover 


BARTRAMIA LONGICANDA 


| N the Mississippi valley, about fifteen 
miles inland in Missouri is found a 
rare haven for birds. The cross roads 
joining highways, are bordered with tall 
fences of hedge on either side, forming a 
perfect protection for nesting birds. 

On a June day we started for a bird 
walk and as we neared the hedge we saw 
flitting in and out Cardinals, Buntings, 
Brown Thrashers, Bluebirds, Catbirds 
and Sparrows of many kinds, while Quail 
in pairs or one older bird with a covey of 
downy chicks hid in the grasses. 

About sunset we passed an Upland 
Plover perched on a telegraph pole near 
the road side. Here was a rare bird, 
the only plainly colored shore bird which 
inhabits the fields. Its protective coloring 
harmonizing, with the spotted sand and 
stripes like the drift, finds the bird in- 
visible in the dried grasses of the fields 











IC ARDY 


Universally acclaimed the most beautiful 


GLADIOLUS 


True light salmon color with immense 
blooms borne on spikes 6 ft. tall. An 
expensive prize winning variety during the 
past two years, it is now available at 
the popular price of 


65c doz. 100 for $4.75 
© 1937 Seed Catalog on Request 


BURNETT BROS., INC. 


Seed Merchants & Growers—Est. Over 30 Years 
92 Chambers St. Barclay 7-6138 New York City 
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where it chooses to build its nest. It 
seemed very tame and did not fly at our 
approach. We walked some distance away 
and whistled an imitation of the Plover’s 
eall. It circled over our heads searching 
for the source of the notes, then flew 
to a wooded ravine in the distance. 

Determined to find the nest we found 
the Plover in the same place the next 
evening. The bird seemed more alarmed, 
stretching his long neck but remaining 
on his perch. Walking some distance, 
skirting the dense wood we came to an 
open pasture. We did not see the female 
Plover, relying on her protective color- 
ing, until she whirled away almost at our 
feet. 

We had found the nest (if it could be 
called a nest) for it was only a slight 
depression, filled with a thin layer of 
dried grasses and contained four large 
eggs, creamy white, splotched with brown. 
The eggs were about twice the size of the 
meadow lark although the birds seem 
about the same size. Long bills and long 
feet must have room, as the mature bird 
measures about twelve inches. 

The nest was staked, as it was hard 
to find, visited the next evening but found 
a few shells where the birds had hatched. 

Later the mother Plover was seen flying 
over the tall grass, while the father 
scolded, uttering short clucking sounds. 
The old birds seemed so excited we were 
sure the young were near but never once 
did we glimpse them as their streaked and 
spotted backs were invisible in the grass. 

Plovers should no longer be classed as 
game birds for it is becoming very rare. 

It should not be shot for it is a very 
beneficial bird destroying the worst 
enemies of agriculture. 








A NEW 
GARDEN 
TOOL!! 


The Colvin Subsurface Irrigator 
is a 36 inch brass tube equipped 
with a shut-off valve. When at- 
tached to your garden hose, and 
using the water pressure only, it 
will do the following: 

1. Cultivate and aerate all the earth around 
the roots of shrubs and trees (without 
disturbing them) to any depth down to 
three feet. 

2. Apply water where it is needed—at the 
roots. (Water applied with the Colvin 
Irrigator does not evaporate quickly. 
Earth will stay moist for days after one 
application. 

. Insure the growth of shrubs and trees 
after transplanting. 

4. Apply soluble cartridge type fertilizers 
directly to the roots for their immediate 
use. 

| 5. Completely remove dandelions, docks and 
other deep rooted weeds from lawns. 

Reports from users of the Colvin 

Subsurface Irrigator show remark- 

able results in stimulating and forc- 

ing trees and shrubs. Order now. 

Post paid any place in the U. &., 
$3.00. 


Choice territory still open for county 
representatives. Special discounts al- 
lowed garden clubs purchasing as a 
group. 


THE COLVIN COMPANY 


28 EAST JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Always KILLS 


Deadly to Insects, Harmless to Persons 
Dust or spray vegetables and eat them without 
fear of harm. Use SLUG SHOT also on flower- 
ing plants and shrubs to kill both sucking and 
chewing insects, also as a protection against 
many forms of fungous diseases. 


2 Forms — Both Non-Poisonous — Safe 


SLUG SHOT DUST in Sifter-Top Can, 1 Ib., 25c. Liquid 
SLUG SHOT, 6-0z. Bottle, makes 36 gals. spray, $1.00. 
At dealers everywhere. 


Write for FREE “Garden Enemies’ Chart. 
HAMMOND Paint & Chemical Co. 
6 Ferry Street 

















seeds and cuttings 


Plant them indoors—in sterile 
GRO-BLOX, the new, easy 
method of “starting” seeds or 
slips. GRO-BLOX have been 
developed by prominent horti- 
cultural experts—are enthusias- 
tically approved by home and 
professional growers every- 
where. 


GRO-BLOX __af- 
ford a_ higher 
percentage of 
germination than 
with soil, They 
contain valuable 
nutritive ingre- 
dients which hasten 
stronger plants. You can transfer plants 
in GRO-BLOX to pots or outdoors with- 
out damage to root structure—and with 
less danger from plant diseases. 


osmo 
GRO-BLO 


VALUABLE DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET ON 
“OSMOCULTURE” sent free. Just send 
us your dealer’s name and address. 


Qhe OSMO GARDEN Company 
Dept. 34 .229 NORTH 63 rd. STREET 
7 ia, fennsylvania 
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Over - the - Garden - Wall 
= IRISES 


PEONIES 
E | HEMEROCALLIS 


(You know—Day Lilies) 


ORIENTAL POPPIES 


Write for Our Catalogue 
60 N. Main St. West Hartford, Conn. 
Dept. Fl. 


NONE FINER \ 


New Seeds and Plants 








aAnmeimZ 








A wide selection of rare items including 
named double Pyrethrum, unusual Lilies, 
choice Alpines, and the season’s finest 
novelties. 

RALPH _E. erwrunmaees NURSERY 
Painesville Ohio 

















_ WEATHERPROOF PLANT TAG 
o SMITH FLORAL Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 7 


USING O ORIOLE METAL. IN INK AND PEN OR RUBBER 
STAMP. GARDEN SET,INK, PEN, 100 ZINC TAGS AND 
WIRES, $2.00. FLORISTS’ SET,INK, RUBBER STAMP, 
PAD, PEN, 500 ZINC TAGS AND WIRES. $7.00.. QUANTITY 
DISCOUNT TO DEALERS. SAMPLE ON REQUEST. 
JAS. CORNER & SONS - DISTRIBUTORS 
438 N. FRONT ST. BALTIMORE, MD. 


The Tahoka Daisy . . . 




















| Splendid large Daisies of pure blue- 
lavender, fading to rose, with golden 
| yellow centers. Fine fern-like foliage. 


Blooms until late autumn. Wonderful for 
||! summer cutting. Pkt. 15c; % oz. 50c. 


‘ Write Dept. Z for interesting catalog 


D. PEARCE, Merchantville, N. J. 


RE X. 





BE GOOD TO 
YOUR LAWN 


The tough, flexible rubber teeth of 
the Sabin GUMFINGER rake pick 
up every bit of debris, but will not 
tear up grass or tender plants. 





Just what you need for the spring 
cleanup on lawns, beds and drives— 
Easy 


to use—Sweeps clean—Safe— 


Three-year guarantee. 


Use the Coupon 


The SABIN MACHINE CO., Dept. G 
6538 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland, O. 


Enclosed find $...... for which send the following 


Double Peonies—Proven and 
Inexpensive 
(Continued from page 240) 


perfect. Note that while varieties cover- 
ing all seasons of bloom in all colors are 
not included complete in both lists, they 
ean be obtained by choosing from the 
two lists and a very satisfactory selection 
made. 

MIDSEASON WHITES 

Kelway’s Glorious; all that the name im- 
plies. Wonderful in color, form and general 
refinement. Probably the finest of the older 
whites, all points considered. 

Le Cygne (The Swan); a perfect bloom 
has been until recent years unbeatable by 
any other white double. It blooms superbly 
in some locations, almost never in others. 
If it were a sure bloomer it would stand 
among the best. 

Ball o’Cotton; an exquisite American 
origination somewhat similar to Kelway’s 
Glorious. 

Frances Willard; rather flat bloom, with 
some stamens, and a few red marks in 
center. Long stem, free bloomer, has been 
very popular in the past. 


LATE WHITES 

Baroness Schroeder; opens light flesh and 
fades white. Rose fragrant. <A beautiful 
variety on a fine plant. 

Nimbus; somewhat similar to Baroness 
Schroeder, equally fine, a taller plant, better 
for cutting. 

Grace Loomis; a very large bloom, with 
slight greenish yellow cast. A sure bloomer. 
Surpasses some of the high class European 
kinds. 

EarLy LicguHt PINKS 


Judge Berry; flat semi-double bloom, 


good stem, a very meritorious kind. 
Therese; At one time considered the 
finest of all Peonies. An enormous bloom, 
light violaceous pink, with lighter shadings. 
Not fragrant and the petals lack substance. 





12480 fe — 





Quickly trim formal and 

= - ~ Cpe hedges ... save 

—-s. . labor... witha 

‘A < DomoregtectricHedge Trimmer. “Double- 

action blades clip new ‘growth easily. One hand operation. Pow- 

erful motor (AC-I ) Satisfaction aranteed. At your 
dealer 3 or direct from factory —only $24.50. 

THE DUMORE CO., Dept. 267-E » RACINE, WIS. 












Garden Novelties—Dainty Gift 
5 Hummingbird Feeders $1.50 Postpaid 


Gem colors—Ruby, Topaz 
Sapphire. 


Stained glass 
flowers lure ruby- 
throated emerald 
gems of flashing 
flight. “Just 
add sugar 
and wa- 
ter and 
serve.” 






WINTHROP PACKARD 
Washington St., Canton, Mass. 


oiler eee 
NEW! 





for GARDENS 


For the first time in your life you can have a 

fountain without a thought of extravagance. The | 
ANDRE WS GEYSER uses pool water over and over. 
**Pinhole’’ 
folder. 


LOCUST LAWN GARDENS, Dept. 


stream keeps fountain playing. FREE 


FG, Crafton, Pa. 











Good 


A bloom is of indeseribable beauty. 
stem and plant. 


MipsEaAson LIGHT PINKS 

Lady Alexandra Duff ; a very large rather 
flat semi-double bloom, pink shading to 
white. Medium height. Very striking, but 
will eventually be displaced by a variety 
having more refinement. 

Phyllis Kelway; a large semi-double 
bloom, an unusual shade of pink. Quite dis- 
tinct. 

LATE LigHt PINKS 


Cornelia Shaylor ; a monstrous bloom with 
full petalage; fades to very light pink. A 
specimen bloom is of breath taking beauty. 

Florence MacBeth; extremely late, a full 
double flesh pink, exquisitely finished. Does 
not always open well in hot weather, but 
its high quality cannot be denied. 

Milton Hill; (1891) an older variety; 
very large bloom, an exquisite shade of 
uniform soft pink, unbeatable when at its 
best. 

President Wilson; a real quality Peony, 
with a nicely cupped center. 


Solange; very large full petaled bloom, 
the color of tea with cream in it. Often 
classified as a white. A perfect bloom is 


of very highest quality, not 
starts with what looks like an imperfect 
bud, all green. This finally develops into 
as beautiful a flower as one could ask for, 
provided damp weather has not caused a 
spotting of the petals. An unusually vig- 
orous sort. Stock was originally all badly 
diseased, but healthy roots are now avail- 
able. 

Tourangelle ; a very large globular bloom 
in an even shade of clear pink, slightly 
darker than Solange. An exquisite variety 
which has won many prizes. Long stem, 
might be stiffer. 


fragrant. It 


MimnpsEASON DARK PINKS 
Lillian Gumm; very large full double 


bloom, in a fine shade of deep pink. A 
badly needed addition to our small list of 
good dark pinks. 

Sarah Bernhardt; large full 
long stems, of top notch quality. 
grower and free bloomer. 

Souvenir de Lowis Bigot; another indis- 
pensable deep pink, in an unusual shade. 
Very popular and deservedly so, though 
color is not as fine as that of Walter Faxon, 
with which it is often needlessly compared. 


bloom on 
A strong 


LATE DarK PINKS 
Martha Bulloch; an enormous flat bloom, 
with a violaceous cast and slight fragrance. 


Tall stiff stems. Very distinct and very 
popular. 

Phoebe Cary; Not as large as Martha 
Bulloch, but somewhat similar in color. 
Tall, worth while. 

Raoul Dessert; a brilliant and unusual 


shade, of very high quality. 


DELPHINIUM HYBRID 


“DREAMS OF BEAUTY” 
One of the finest ever introduced, best suited to 
our American climate. Large flowers, closely set 
on tall spikes, in many shades of the lightest 
blue to the deepest gentian blue; some orchid 
shades; many doubles. Mildew and heat resist- 
ant. Ideal planting size that will be sure to 
bloom this year. 
15 for $1.00; 100 for $6.00 postpaid. 

Send for catalog of perennial and rock plants 
HEREFORD’S GARDENS Oakford, Illinois 








GUMF'INGER rakes, postpaid. 

soeeeees 12” width @ $1.00........20" width @ $1.50 
cites --16” width @ $1.25... ..24" width @ $1.75 
NE vain a sun wtindgaMek deel cibaw a eka coded eas ewaln 
OR i ies 'cceuana abun tenes nutes ie pee cen ke oes 
eee a ae Pee a 
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Walter Faxon; heretofore considered the 
finest shade in deep pink Peonies, it has 
recently been equalled or surpassed by the 
deeper toned Mrs. Livingston Farrand. Its 
color makes it indispensable, being live and 
glowing with no domination of purple in it. 


Earty Reps 


Cherry Hill; small to medium sized deep 
red semi-double blooms on very tall stiff 
stems. Stands out like a light-house. 

Richard Carvel; rich red, bomb type, and 
rose fragrant. Nice plant and stem. In- 
dispensable. 

Monsieur Martin Cahuzac; until recently 
the darkest red Peony, often called “black 
red.” Largs blooms in varying degrees of 
semi-doubleness, on good stems just above 
medium height. 


MIDSEASON REDS 

Karl Rosenfield; the most popular red 
Peony. Medium dark, nearly full double, 
good size. Very vigorous grower and free 
bloomer on tall stiff stems. It fades badly 
in hot weather, but maintains its popularity 
nevertheless. 

Marian Pfeiffer; semi-double with few 
stamens, glorious shade of red. Stem 
might be better. Not well known as yet. 

Mary Brand; well known and deservedly 
popular. 

Longfellow; very brilliant medium dark 
red. 


LaTE Reps 

Grover Cleveland; medium red, brilliant 
and good, full petalled. Does not always 
bloom well, but as it has the unique habit 
of being good in some bad years when other 
reds may be poor, it deserves a place. 

Philippe Rivoire ; generally considered the 
best dark red Peony. Only medium sized, 
and showing considerable purple, it is so 
very fine that no one can dispute its high 
quality. Glowing color, rose fragrant, 
stems stiff, a sure bloomer. If any red 
double surpasses it, it is not widely known 
at this time. 


YELLOW CENTERED WHITE DOUBLES 

Laura Dessert; best in this class out of 
doors. Opens with nice yellow center that 
soon fades. But if cut in bud and opened 
indoors, the color holds and is very effective. 

Primevere; some think this has better 
plant habits than Laura Dessert. The bloom 
is a little higher built. 

Take your choice. These are the nearest 
approach to a double yellow herbaceous 
Peony. 


American Begonia Society 


THs 1S one of the several very active 
special flower societies on the Pacific 
Coast and doing good work. The newly 
elected officers for the ensuing year are 
as follows: Tom H. Smith, president; J. 
S. Williams, vice-president; Miss Phyllis 
Cole, seeretary-treasurer; Mrs. H. D. 
Heinley, corresponding secretary, 5722 
Lewis St., Long Beach, Calif.; C. M. 
Kelly, bulletin editor; M. B. Dunkle, 
research editor; with H. P. Dyckman and 
W. S. Bell, directors. This society carries 
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memberships for the calendar year from 
date of joining, and has available at nomi- 
nal prices full cultural directions for the 
different types of Begonias. The great 
improvements in the modern double 
Tuberous varieties give flowers like 
Camellias. 


Questions 


(Continued from page 253) 


Flowers for the North Side of a House 


Could someone tell me of any success 
had in growing flowers on the North side 
of a house? What should I plant in an 
attempt? 


Mrs. Wa. A. ScHarrer, (Minn.) 





You will find some helpful hints in 
the article by P. J. van Melle, elsewhere 
in THE FLowerR Grower for March. 
Begonias are sure standbys for places 
where there is a lack of light. 


Bird of Paradise Flower 


Would someone give me information 
through your columns about the Bird of 
Paradise Flower, such as the growing of 
it and where I ean purchase the roots. 

(Mr.) V. Kwapuer, (N. Y.) 


Clematis Edward Andre 


I have a Clematis Edward Andre, 
which is seven years old. It has failed 
to bloom for the past four years. 

Planted in the border, with an eastern 
exposure, and growing on a wooden trel- 
lis, the plant is about eight feet high, 
makes a good growth each year, is well 
fertilized. Should it be pruned? If so, 
when? 


(Mrs.) Cartes B. Srysr, (Penna.) 








| YOU CAN GROW BETTER 
Vegetables ana Flowers 


in your HOME GARDEN by using 


| 
FERTILE POTS 






Plants have a better 
start in Fertile Pots. 
Widely used by com- 
— _ mercial growers. Ap- 


; proved by Agricultural 
Colleges. No _ trans- 
~ planting from Fertile 


AEE) Pots. No binding or 
shock to roots. Made 
of pure plant food. Pro- 
duces more abundant 
and better quality of 
fruit. 





Instructions furnished 
with orders. 


Patent Pending PRICES 


No. 2—$2.00 per 100 
No. 3—$2.50 per 100 


Decomposes 
After Planting 





| Express Collect Mail Check with order 


THE FERTILE POT CO. 
84 Parallel St. Bridgeport, Conn. 














pa Lualily SU since 1897 — 
FOR A PERMANENT LAWN 











STAIGREEN will 
give you a perma- 
nent lawn, free 
of troublesome 
weeds, with beautiful deep-rooted 
turf, luxuriant and emerald-green 
from early Spring to early Winter. 
Don’t experiment, sow STAIGREEN. 


Pamphlet ‘‘How to Build a Permanent 
Lawn’”’ free in every package. 
2' Ibs. $1.55 12% Ibs. $6.50 
5 Ibs. $3.00 25 tbs. $12.50 
Delivery prepaid anywhere in U.S. A. 


Use one pound for a quick new lawn 10 x 20 
ft. — half quantity for renovating old lawn, 


EMERALD GRASS FERTILIZER 
25 Ibs. $1.75 100 Ibs. $5.00 
For new lawns use 10 lbs. to 200 sq. ft. — 
half quantity for renovating. 
 Stumpp & Walter Co., New York City F 
Please send me...... Ibs. STAIGREEN, 
aioe lbs. EMERALD GRASS FERTILIZER, 








FREE SEED ANNUALO 
SD sccvciesnabenninsanhenie 
Address...... 
City. State. 








Stamm 6 ae 


132 to 138 Church St. (Cor. Warren St.) 
NEW YORK CITY 

Newark, N.J. 

Englewood, N. J. 

Hempstead, L. I. 


Branch Stores: 
White Plains, N. Y. 
Stamford, Conn. 














HARDY PRIMROSES 


Primula Veris, Large Flowering Hybrids 


One of the most dependable of the Primroses. 
Easy to grow. Useful in beds, rock gardens or 


the hardy border. A brilliant display in a 
wide assortment of colors. Sure to bloom this 
spring. 


Large field-grown plants: 5 for $1.00 postpaid 
Send for catalog of perennial and rock plants 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS, Oakford, Illinois 











Imagine flowers that are bigger, more beautiful 
and in greater profusion than you ever dreamed 
of. Fancy growing 20 bushels of tomatoes or 
potatoes where only one was grown before. 

Now, you too, can grow Super-Exhibition Blooms 
and astounding yields of certain vegetables by the 
new method of growing plants without soil. 

You have read of this most fascinating develop- 
ment in the magazines and now for the first time 
it is available to you. 

Garden excitement galore without hard back- 
breaking labor:—no spading, no hoeing, and no 
weeds to pull. Truly an economical 
and practical discovery. 
SPECIAL: We offer for a limited 
time, sufficient nutrient for one 
season, with complete directions 
how to grow giant crops in small 
space. 


Be the first in your neighborhood to grow 
marvelous flowers, luscious vegetables and straw- 
berries in water. 





Write Today for Your Supply 


SHUR-GRO FERTILIZER CORP. 
823-E Locust Street Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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MONTAGUE 


| FREE’S 
Gardening 


A COMPLETE GUIDE TO 
GARDEN MAKING 


This is the most complete 
guide to modern gardening 
that has yet been produced. 
It covers all necessary in- 
formation on flowers and 
lawns, trees’ and shrubs, 
fruits and vegetables, plants 
in the home and greenhouse. 
550 pages, profusely illus- 
trated, $3.50. 


WINE GRAPES 
by PHILIP M. WAGNER 


A fascinating new garden 
hobby — growing grapes. for 
your own wine. This is a 
complete book of advice and 
instruction. $2.50. 


HARCOURT, BRACE &CO., NEW YORK 





THE BEST EVERGREEN GROUND COVER 


PACHYSANDRA 


for shady places 


has no equal 


Per 100 Per 1000 
De Se Bekcasscedeceatesavecaas $5.00 $40.00 
ke fg re eee eee 6.00 50.00 
a weiss basin Kbee ee 7.00 70.00 
Specialists in Ground cover, Rock Garden and 
Perennial plants 


HUGH BB. BARCLAY Narberth, Pa. 














Revised edition with 
much new material 


The New 
Illustrated 
Gardening 
Encyclopaedia 
by Richard Sudell 


Almost 1000 pages with 564 illustra- 
tions. ‘Mandatory for lovers of plant 
life.“"— Philadelphia Ledger $3.75 


Old Garden Roses 
by E. A. Bunyard 


“Contains both fascinating facts from 
history and a wealth of practical in- 
formation.”’ — Horticulture. With 32 
plates and colored frontispiece $7.50 


at bookstores 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 

















Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 244) 


HOW TO MAKE A GARDEN, 91 


pages; PLANNING THE HOME 
GROUNDS, 88 pages; ANNUALS 
AND PERENNIALS, 104 pages; 


BULBS AND HOUSE PLANTS, 90 
pages; SHRUBS AND TREES, 80 
pages. All by Cecile Hulse Matschat. 
Illustrated. Houghton, Mifflin Co., Bos- 
ton. $1.00 each. 


This new series of small dollar hand- 
books on amateur gardening subjects fol- 
lows similar enterprises by other leading 
publishers of garden books. The excellent 
Garden Handbook series by F. F. Rock- 
well, published by The Macmillan Com- 
pany, was the first of these. The idea 
conceived by Mr. Rockwell rapidly spread 
and soon the Doubleday Doran Company 
embarked on an extension of the same 
plan. The Doubleday Dollar Garden 
Handbooks, written on a great variety 
of subjects, have proved eminently suc- 
cessful. Each volume is written by an ex- 
pert on the chosen theme, and without 
exception the books are dependable, ade- 
quate and readable. 

The new series by Cecile Matsehat are 
entitled “Garden Primers” and _ are 
planned as a complete garden library for 
the beginner. As the reader becomes more 
proficient, the author—in her in‘rodue- 
tion to each volume—suggests that he in- 
vest in “The Garden Dictionary,” edited 
by Norman Taylor, and to which Mrs. 
Matschat was, says Mr. Taylor, “the larg- 
est single contributor.” A foreword by 
said Norman Taylor, identical in each of 
these little primers, also suggests that the 
primers form convenient stepping stones 
to the Mecea of the Dictionary itself. 

Most gardeners today—even beginners 
—will probably find their intelligence 
quite adequate to cope without prelimi- 
nary study, with Mr. Taylor’s “Diction- 
ary” or with Mrs. Seymour’s “Encyelo- 
pedia.” In either of these, there is to be 
found adequate information on such gen- 
eral subjects as are included in the above 
titles. 

Some people, however, prefer to use 
small handy books limited in subject to 
their immediate gardening interest and to 
these, the new primers or other similar 
handbooks will prove practical and con- 
venient. 


THE COOL GREENHOUSE. By L. N. 
Sutton. Illustrated. 186 pages. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. C. $3.50. 


This is another: English work and its 
chief value to the average American 
reader will perhaps be in Part II which 
contains a list of 100 cool greenhouse 
plants with cultural notes; and tables of 
plants with time to sow, blooming period 
and height. 


The first half of the volume is devoted 
to instructions for keeping the cool green- 
house effectively filled the year round. 
This portion, however, is written from 
the standpoint of the very large estate 
owner. The author tells us in his preface 
that the book was inspired by the lectures 
given by his head gardener to horticul- 
tural societies. Though he makes an 
honest effort in his text to consider the 
small greenhouse owner, his instinetive 
outlook is that of the man who plans one 
house of Phloxes, another of Aquilegia, 
ete. The many photographs, with few 
exceptions, show whole houses filled with 
a single species of blooming plant. 

There are, however, in the first part of 
the book, many excellent suggestions for 
effective flower and color combinations. 
Every cool greenhouse owner will want 
this volume on his library shelf, even 
though all its pages may not apply to his 
particular problems. 


ADVENTURES IN GARDENING. By 
M. G. Kains. Illustrated. 280 pages. 
Greenberg, New York City. $2.50. 


This is not the first garden book re- 
cently printed on gardening for older 
children but it promises to be the most 
successful. 

Mr. Kains has gone into all the whys 
and wherefores of plant behavior and 
into the elementary problems of garden- 
ing, in a lively, half-humorous style eal- 
culated to appeal to young people. In 
fact he has struck a very happy note in 
his approach to young readers. Without 
“talking down” or “patronizing” them in 
the least, he gives his information in an 
engaging and interesting way. 

There is a great deal of valuable infor- 
mation in the book and the subjects dealt 
with are thoroughly’ discussed, not 
skimmed over hastily. The young gar- 
dener will find enough help between the 








DESIGN 





JOHN TAYLOR ARMS 


and Dorothy Noyes Arms show, in their new book, how every flower 
arrangement you make can be a work of art. Fundamental principles of 
design explained in non-technical language. Photographs of unusual and 
prize winning arrangements illustrate text. 
Analyses and diagrams. 


IN FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 


Price $2.75. At all bookstores or from 
| THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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covers of Adventures in Gardening to 
keep him intelligently and progressively 
occupied through several seasons. 


GENTIANS. By David Wilkie. Illus- 
trated, 187 pages. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York City. $4.50. 


Here is a carefully prepared, authorita- 
tive work on the gentian genus by the as- 
sistant curator of the Royal Botanie Gar- 
dens, Edinburgh. 

We have learned to expect the best 
from English plant monographs and are 
seldom disappointed. “Gentians” main- 
tains the high standard of excellence set 
by such works as Lilies by Woodcock and 
Coutts and Clematis by Ernest Markham 
both published by Scribner’s in 1935. Mr. 
Wilkie tells the reader in his introduction 
that he has attempted to gather into this 
one volume all the available information 
on gentians which may prove useful to 
the specialist or amateur grower. He has 
made no effort to give a scientific trea- 
tise on the subject or treat the genus 
botaniecally. 

A generous half of the book is devoted 
to alphabetically arranged descriptions of 
all species now in cultivation or likely to 
be introduced as garden subjects. In 
many cases, to the descriptions are added 
cultural problems and advice. Following 
the descriptions of cultivated species 
comes a lengthy listing of species not in- 
cluded in the previous section. This list 
includes source, color, size of flower and 
of plant and whether annual, biennial or 
perennial. Perhaps 800 species are in- 
cluded in these supplementary notes. In 
a second agenda Mr. Wilkie gives listings 
of synonyms for gentian species, thus 
covering cases where members of the 
family have been incorrectly given other 
names either in the distant past or the 
present. This list of synonyms covers 
between 500 and 600 species. 

The opening chapters are devoted to a 
history of the genus, and its hybrids, to 
cultural directions and a discussion of the 
gentian’s place in the cultivated garden. 

There are profuse illustrations both 
from photographs and drawings together 
with a frontispiece in color painted by 
John Naser. The volume is appropriate- 
ly bound in gentian blue. 


DELPHINIUM. 


ican 


The book of The Amer- 
Delphinium Society for 1936. 
Edited by Leon Leonian. Secretary, 
Miss Elizabeth Drown, 139 E. 69th St., 
New York, ie 


Delphinium lovers will want to own a 
copy of this well printed, beautifully 
illustrated and informative year book of 
the Delphinium Society. The secretary 
(name and address above) will gladly 
accept dues from those who wish to be- 
come members of the society and secure 
one of these books, the helpfulness of 
which can hardly be overestimated. 

It was the unpremeditated good for- 
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tune of this reviewer to be present last 
summer at a conference of the officers of 
the Delphinium Society at which time the 
editor of the year book spoke of his plans 
and hopes for the 1936 edition. The vol- 
ume “in the flesh” more than measures 
up to Dr. Leonian’s dreams. 

It counts among its contributors such 
eminent authorities as the society’s presi- 
dent, Edward Steichen, whose brilliant 
and colorful personality is well-known 
to artists and horticulturists alike; Leon 
H. Leonian, the editor and author of a 
recent book on How to Grow Delphi- 
niums; Chas. F. Barber; N. F. Vander- 
bilt and some forty other Delphinium 
specialists. 

Even those serious gardeners who read 
garden dictionaries and encyclopedias for 
relaxation, do sometimes enjoy a long and 
hearty laugh. 

Not since I first opened the covers of 
“Elizabeth and Her German Garden” 
(now so long ago that I blush to think of 
the lapse of years between) have I 
laughed so spontaneously and continu- 
ously over a garden book as I did last 
week in reading. 


The Common Nettle 


OMMON Nettles make good greens 

when used in early spring, tasting not 
unlike asparagus. Later on, however, the 
plant may act as a dangerous medicine. 
The milk of cows is said to be greatly 
enriched by their eating nettles in spring- 
time. Fish packed in nettle leaves is also 
said to keep fresher and retain a better 
color than packed in any other vegetable 
leaves. Nettle is related to the tropical 
Breadfruit tree as well as our ordinary 
Mulberry tree and well known Hop, also 
to the stately Banyan. The juice of 
Nettles makes a permanent green dye for 
woolens, while dye made from the roots 
makes a vivid yellow. Formerly cloth 


was made from Nettles. 


@—_TERMITES 


Write for free publications. Ten min- 
utes’ reading will save many dollars. 


GOULARD & OLENA, inc. 


ISO LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK,NY. 





























. AN HERB GARDEN | 


15 packets of seed, 1 each of the following; 
Balm, Purple Basil, Green Basil, Borage, | 
Sage, Dill, Mint, Sweet Majoram, Pot Ma- | 
joram, Thyme, Summer Savory, Rue, Hyssop, 
Lavender and Rosemary, (Value $2.50) for | 
} 


$2.00. Send for Catalog. 
HARRIET McGREGOR 
1923 E. High St., Springfield, Ohio 














AHLIAS 


SMALL $] 
} DAHLIAS 


Useful for cutting, borders 
and mass plantings. 


DS Mavis—deep lilac, Buttercup—yel- 
Tp y POMPONS Bob White—white, Little 
h—yellow tipped carmine. 
MUNIATURES Ratder—violet, rose and yellow, 
Paddy—fiesh and rose. 
a roots—Value $2.30 for $1.00 
Labeled, postpaid and fully guaranteed. 


Our 48-page Catalog Free 


DAALIADEL NURSERIES 
W.W.Maytrott.Box24, VINELANDALL 


BLUE RIBBON DAHLIAS 
ZANT'S CATALOG 
Listing Bargains in Roots, Plants 
and Collections, Don't Miss It. 
Michigan’s Finest ae Gan cans 
‘Ss WILDWOO 
baad Lameae MICHIGAN 


@e NEWER GLADS @ 


HIGH IN QUALITY TRUE IN NAME 
Always moderate in price 
My 1937 gladiolus price list will interest you. 
Just drop a card 


EVERETT CLARK Poquonock, Conn. 


NEW and UNUSUAL 


POTTED 


Perennial 


PLANTS 


Planted now will bloom this year. Easy to plant 
and make grow. We wrap each plant and ship 
with the earth ball intact and full of roots. 
NEW KOREAN CHRYSANTHEMUM 
Very hardy, new and attractive. Blossom early 
with striking colors that defy description. Fine 
for cutting. 
Apollo—shades of bronze-red, salmon and old 
gold. 
Ceres—Chamois yellow 
Daphne—exquisite daphne pink. 
Hebe—beautiful pink with lavenier. 
Mars—deep mahogany red. 
25c each, 3 for 70c, 6 for $1.25 prepaid 
CHRYSANTHEMUM-PINK CUSHION 
This delightful plant is hardy, blooms early and 
forms a cushion of pink with golden center 
flowers. It often has 500 blooms open at one 
time. Blooms from August to frost. 
25e each, 3 for 70c, 6 for $1.25 
NEW DWARF HARDY ASTERS 
Rarely exceed one foot. Lovely in September and 
October. Fine in front border 
Countess of Dudley—clear pink. 
Ronald—pleasing lilac pink. 
Victor—very dwarf, lavender blue. 
25c each, 3 for 70c, 6 for $1.25 prepaid 
JAPANESE ANEMONE 
Beautiful flowers for cutting from Aug. to frost. 
Fine in border. Very hardy. 
Hupensis—beautiful mauve rose. 
Whirlwind—glistening double white. 
Queen Charlotte—double clear pink. 
Rubra—double red. 
25c each, 3 for 70c, 6 for $1.25 prepaid. 
1 these plants are ready now and if you want 
le beautiful flowers in your garden SEND 
ORDER AT ONCE. 


Harmon Nursery, Box F, Prospect, O. 
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Williamson Iris 


Send for new catalog of 449 
rare and standard varieties in- 
cluding the new copper toned 
introduction E. B. Williamson. 


LONGFIELD IRIS FARM 
427 Market St. Bluffton, Ind. 














Our 1937 Catalog of 
IRISES and PEONIES 


Is Now Ready For Mailing 


Write for your copy today. Com- 
plete list of both old and new 
varieties at greatly reduced prices. 


HILL IRIS AND PEONY FARM 
LAFONTAINE, KANS. 
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ety Uy 2 Sha of ‘th States 
: For NEW YORK 
the RED LO} = 


@ Officially chosen flower 
of New York, the red 
rose has its devotees in 
overt state and country— 
Zz and should you ask these 

people you would find that a great 
majority help guard the beauty 
of their roses against the ravages 
of insects by spraying them with 


“BLACK LEAF 40” 


Economical to use—a little makes a lot of 
spray. Effective—it has double killing 
action—by contact and by fumes. Direc- 
tions on labels and leaflets tell how to kill 
certain insects and describe many uses for 
this versatile insecticide. 


“Black Leaf 40” is sold by dealers everywhere. 





TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORP. 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Incorporated ’ 










Insist on origi- « 
nal factory- 
sealed pack- 
ages for full 


strength. 
8702 








sensational varieties of Hardy Phlox one 
each of *AMERICA, —s pink, *LA 


VAGUE, cherry red, *ELYSEE, purple, 
MRS. JENKINS, white, “*BRIDE MAID, 
crimson, all sent postpaid for $1.00. Write 
_— ~y 32 page catalog, it’s free. Order 


rom ad 


NAUGH 1 ON FARMS, Waxahachie, Texas 


For several years the rec- 
ognized leader among fine 
iris catalogs has been the 
one from our gardens. The 


1937 issue is now ready. 


COOLEY’S GARDENS, Silverton, Ores. 
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Blue 





A Ready Reference Book Full of Good Fhlpss. 

names, time of germination, height of plants and special uses. Absolutely 
Two s gpectal novelty 1937 offerings: Aster, wilt resistant 

bc--Godetia, 

ial oferings of summer flowering bulb: bs and tubers. Order today. 


GEO. W. PARK SEED CO., Dept. G , Greenwood, S. C. 


free a request. 


Germinating Lupine 


Answering Mrs. Jesse Triplett, (Md.): 

I always plant mine in fall not long 
before freezing and mulch lightly. In 
early spring they should come up and 
grow right along until large enough to 
transplant to permanent quarters. 


CARRIE GILLMORE, (N. Y.) 


Blue Vervain 
Answering Mrs. C. C. Page, Missouri: 
Upon consulting a small herb book I 
have, I find that Blue Vervain (Verbena 
hastata) is mentioned as an herb valuable 
in the treatment of epilepsy. If your 
place is overrun with it, you might write 
to an herb company to dispose of it. 


E. Rossrnys, (Cal.) 


Camellias for the Sunporch 


Answering M. A. F. 

I also have Camellias in pots on my 
sunporch which is fully enclosed with 
glass. The difficulty is keeping the air 
moist enough. If it gets dry and heated 
the buds will shrivel. If your plant is 
not dead keep it in a place where it has 
a steady temperature and moisture in the 
air and is not dried out by a proximity 
of a steam radiator. The buds are 
formed annually. If you get your plant 
growing again it will flower all right. 


L. B. (New York) 


Is Honey Locust Undesirable? 


Answering question in January FLOWER 
GROWER: 

For hedge purposes, Honey Locust is 
desirable wherein it suits certain condi- 
tions. It is hardy and rugged, surviving 
weather not suited to Privet. In this 
respect it travels in company with Osage 
Orange. Like the latter, it is cheap and 
therefore within reach of farms where 





Professional dahlia growers 
recommend Wizard for grow- 
ing prize winning blooms. To 
grow the real beauties, try Wiz- 
ard when preparing your soil 
and feeding your plants. Avoid 
substitutes—get Wizard from 
your garden supply store. 


Pulverized Manure Co. 
Union Stock nz ari 












It gives pronunciation of flower 


lvedon Glory, 5c. The catalogue also contains spec- 





large quantities may be required, and 
where a rough and ready hedge plant is 
more acceptable than the elegant Privet. 
Cheapness comes through ease of produe- 
tion, being raised from seed, and less cost 
in handling and packing, as it is not 
bulky. As a defensive hedge, its thorns 
are effective. But it is not so easily 
trimmed as Privet to assure bushiness and 
good form. Its small leaflets are unusual 
in a hedge, and have some attraction. To 
sum it up, while not undesirable, it will 
probably only be used for special reasons. 


S. MENDELSON MEEHAN, (Pa.) 


Growing 


August is planting time for Madonna 
Lilies. They are dormant through the 
summer and do not begin active growth 
till early in September. The time to 
plant and transplant is during the dor- 
mant stage. They make a top growth in 
the autumn and remain green through 
the winter. 

Unlike other Lilies, Madonnas must be 
planted quite shallow, two inches of earth 
over the bulb is sufficient. Spade the hole 
deeply however, so the roots on the bulbs 
will have loose soil to become established 
in. When planting, tilt the bulb slightly 
on the side, so it will not hold the mois- 
ture and place in a pocket of sand, which 
provides drainage. In very heavy soils 
it is sometimes necessary to put some 
gravel lower in the hole as no bulb ean 
stand wet feet. 

Madonna Lilies are very free from dis- 
eases and insects but sometimes the bulbs 
are effected by a blight. When this hap- 
pens, the safest thing to do is to throw 
them away and buy new bulbs and plant 
in a new location. No Lily is as hardy, 
blooms so freely nor is any lovelier and 
more fragrant than the Madonna. What 
more could you ask? 


(Mrs.) C. G. Pacer, (Missouri) 


Care and Culture of Kalanchoe 
Answering Mrs. N. H. Bailey, (Kans.): 

Kalanchoe coccinea whichis the variety 
with brilliant red flowers blooming by 
Christmas and on through the winter, 
often till spring, starts from slips and 
grows quite easily. Summer rooted slips, 
I use as gifts at Christmas time. They are 
very much appreciated. 


(Mrs.) D. M. Fuuron, (Iowa) 


Last year, after it had bloomed, a Kal- 
anchoe plant was given me to experiment 
with. I set it into the garden and it 
had but little care, and water was too 
scarce to use on it. However, it grew 
a little, and tiny slip which broke off 
also grew. Both are in bloom now, (Val- 
entine’s Day). The slip has but nine 
leaves. 

RutH E. Park, (Iowa) 
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Madonna Lilies Do Poorly 
A. Shaw, (N. Y.): 


Possibly deep planting is the cause of 
your trouble raising Madonna Lilies. 
The bulbs should be set in August or 
early September, and covered with about 
two inches of earth. Like all Lilies they 
must have good drainage. A porous sub- 
soil, one or two feet of leafmold and sand, 
and soil from the vegetable garden would 
make an ideal bed. They resent an acid 
soil, take kindly to lime, and like an open, 
sunny location. In a general way, soil 
in which corn and potatoes thrive will 
grow Madonnas. 


Answering Mrs. M. 


Our bed is a slope facing southeast, 
where they get plenty of sunshine fore- 
noons and partial shade afternoons. We 
occasionally use bonemeal, and a sprink- 
ling of hardwood ashes worked into the 
soil, and so long as the Lilies show no 
signs of deterioration we leave them alone, 
and they bloom and increase year after 
year. 


Once, to our grief, we tried out an ex- 
periment, like the man who “was well, 


wanted to be better, took a tonie and 
died.” We treated our lily bed to chip 
dirt from an old woodshed, and it all but 
destroyed nearly a hundred bulbs. It 
took a number of seasons and repeated 
transplanting before they 
their chip dirt “tonic.” 


recovered from 


FLORENCE Boyce Davis, 


(Vt.) 


Canterbury Bells 


Answering Mrs. Paul Dimler, (IIl.): 
Canterbury Bells are biennial, so must 
be sowed one year for bloom the follow- 
ing year. My experience has been that 
if the seeds are sowed in May, they will 


attain a good root growth before the 
hot and dry summer and are large and 


thrifty plants to survive the winter. The 
seeds are small so must not be covered 
too deep. I have often sowed them broad- 
east under the Grape vines, and had 
splendid results. I have a neighbor who 
raises them by the hundreds and she in- 
sists that they are as easy to raise as 
radishes. I find that ‘the Grape vines 
protect the tiny plants from the hot sun 
and allow them to get a good start. 

Leave in the place they are sowed and 
transplant in the early autumn. If it is 
necessary to mulch them (this is only 
needed where the season is very cold) 
do not cover the crown of the plant, raise 
the leaves and put a loose coarse mulch 
about the roots. Forget the old idea that 
Canterbury Bells are hard to raise and 
sow several packets this spring and have 
a wealth of bloom next year. 


(Mrs.) C. G. Pace, (Missouri) 


My experience with Canterbury Bells 
has been to plant seed in open bed or 
coldframe in spring, when I plant an- 
nuals. I find them as easy to germinate 
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as radishes. They are biennials and 
should be started as early as possible. 
I leave them in coldframe until early in 


September, thinning out plants early to 
allow for good growth. After resetting, 
encourage growth until about time for 
hard freezing. I then draw up leaves 


and tuck some excelsior under them, near 
the stalks. Then cover heart or center 
of plant with a strawberry box, scattering 
excelsior over box and all. The 
is—if water freezes over crown, 
will usually rot. 


(Mrs.) D. 


secret 
plant 
M. Futon, (Iowa) 


I live in 
soil. I eut 


Michigan, and have sandy 
Foxglove, Canterbury Bell, 
Delphinium, and Columbine when gone to 
seed, dry them, mix and seatter seeds as 
soon as possible; usually July. I press 
seeds down with flat side of hoe. Have 
no trouble. Plants come up fine by late 
summer and get much growth by fall. 
In spring I transplant healthy plants. 
Have transplanted as many as 500 Can- 
terbury Bells. 


(Mrs.) EpGar SHELDON, (Mich.) 


Gardening in a Hot Land 


Answering Mrs. M. L. Harris, Okla.: 

If the hot dry summers in Oklahoma 
are like those in California (inland) I 
ean imagine that woodsy lush tender wild 
plants that revel in half shade and leaf- 
mold would hardly survive. I would 
advise trying a package of California 
wild flowers, practically all seed houses 
here deal in them in mixed packages or 
named varieties. 

California Poppies, Clarkias, 
Tidy-tips, Mentzelias, and numerous 
others can be sowed in the fall to come 
up and bloom in the spring and many 
of’ them will survive the hot dry summer 
by dying down for the time and spring- 
ing up when the rains.come. The larger 
part of them will live right through the 
frosts and light snows without the least 
injury. In fact, 1 have met people from 
Canada who told me that the Poppy 
grows wild there and I have wondered 
why it is not cultivated more largely in 
the east. 


Gilias, 


E. Rossing, 


(Cal.) 
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TEST YOUR 
SOIL 


It’s a quick and easy matter to test your 
own soil. This efficient little kit, in ten 
minutes’ time, will give you all the informa- 
tion that you need for a successful lawn 


and garden. 


SUDBURY 
SOIL TEST 
KIT... 5]-50 


Complete with 





tions and data on plant 
needs. Easy to use. Tests for nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, potash and acidity. 
If not stocked by your 
& dealer. send $1.50 direct to . 
manufacturer. 


SUDBURY SOIL TESTING LABORATORY 
P. O. Box 653, So. Sudbury, Mass. 















SENSATIONAL / 

VL eX Abe 
ey 4 large, 2 year field grown rose bushes 

guaranteed to bloom, sent postpaid for 
: > $1.00. One each of *Ami Quinard, black 
: red, *Talisman, gold orange, *Caledonia, 
lovely white, 
—_ for 32 






Padre, 
pase catalog free. 
to your ord 


NAUGHTON FARMS, “Waxahachie, Texas 


coppery scarlet. 
Attach 





MAY DAHLIA SPECIALS 


Tubers of the following giants, 3 for $1.25; 7 for 
$2.50; Arelda Lloyd, Ruby Taylor, Satan, R. A. 
Broomfield, Spotlight, Oriental Glory, Tibbett. 
The following 3 for $1.00, 8 for $2.00:—Blue 
Train, Champoeg, Mandarin, Cowl, Norris, Mon. 
Champion, Nane Sine, O. Khayyam, Pastel Glow, 


Pot o’ Gold, Shahrazad, Chaut. Regal, King of 
Blacks. All postpaid. 
HILLCREST ROSERIES, Progress, Pa. 





Iris Treasures 


Newer, larger, better varie- 
ties from all over the world 
are now available for your 
garden. Read about them in 
our new profusely illustrated 
“Iris Lover's Catalog.” 

Send NOW for your 1937 copy 


Schreiner's Iris Gardens 
203 B Riverview Sta., St. Paul, Minn. 








10 EACH of 
ANNIE LAURIE 
SYLVA _ white; 
GLORIANA 


10 Most Popular GLADS 

appleblossom—pink, CARMEN 
FLAMING SWORD bright red; 
salmon; GOLDEN DREAM yellow; LOS 


ANGELES ane pink; MRS. F. C. PETERS rose- 
lilac; MRS. F. PENDLETON spotted; ORANGE 
QUEEN apricot; VIRGINIA scarlet. 

100 BLOOMING SIZE BULBS in all $2.50 
HYACINTHUS CANDICANS 75¢ per doz. 
TUBEROSES, Double, the Pearl 60c per doz. 








STASSEN, INC., 


STASSEN 


Send for Gravure Catalog 


Box 15, Roslyn Heights, 


GLADS 
DAHLIAS 


SUMMER 
BULBS 


10 Most Popular Decorative DAHLIAS 
AVALON, FT. MONMOUTH, FRANC “4 LA rocco, 
44 


JERSEY’S BEACON, JERSEY’S BEAé JANE 
COWL, KENTUCKY, MRS. I. DEVE in WARNE R, 
MAUDE ADAMS, WHITE ME cbsasinusverce? $2.30 
: CACTUS DAHLIAS ....cccccccccccccccccees Te 


6 POMPON DAHLIAS ...............0-.ee005- .30 
10 PRIZE WINNING DECORATIVE DAHLIAS 34. 20 


Each offer postpaid, bulbs separately packed and 
labeled 
of Bulbs, Tubers, Plants 








N. Y. 
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Classified Advertising 
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Pe 





Rate i5c PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, 12%c per 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same 
copy. Every advertiser must use three insertions per year. 
No one time orders for one issue per year accepted. No 
order for less than $3.00 per month accepted. CASH 

WITH ORDE 








Alpines 





DORMANT ALPINES. Plant June to November. 5 each: 














Dodecatheon Cusickii, Delphinium bicolor, Lewisia_ rede- 
viva, Mertensia nutans, $1.00 postpaid. 30 Native Bulbs, 
$1.00. List free. Native Evergreens, Missould, Montana. 
Begonias 
BEGON!IAS—Unusual Varieties our specialty. Booklet 
describing over 200 varieties 35c. Green Tree Flower 


Gardens, 316 W. Chew St., Olney, Philadelphia. Pa. 








Bulbs 


BULBS FROM HOLLAND, 
Tulips, Crocus, Scilla’s, etc., 
cleared and duty paid. Apply to: J. 
P. van Deursen, Sassenheim, Holland. 


MAY SPECIALS. 12 Tigridias. 6 varieties Zephyranthes 
including yellow and lavender. 7 Nerines. 1 Clivia. 3 
varieties Callas, Black, Pink, Yellow or Baby White. Each 
item $1.00. 3 items $2.75. All for $4.50. Labeled, pre- 
paid. Cecil Houdyshel, Dept. F, La Verne, Cal. 


RANUNCULUS & ANEMONES—80 fine bulbs $1.00 post- 
paid. Plant in part shade—blooms within 8 weeks. Milli- 
ken Nurseries, Claremont, Calif. 


RED AMARYLLIS 20c; Giant Hybrid AMARYLLIS 40c; 
Crinum Longifolium White 45c; Fairy Lilies 10c; Fancy 
Leaved Caladiums, 3 for 25c; Crinum Kirki Pink 35c; 
Amazon Lily 35c; All above bulbs $1.90 postpaid. Free 
Catalogue. Shaffer Nurseries, B500, Clearwater, Fla. 


WORLD’S FINEST BULB CATALOG—Free. 32 page, full 
color catalog featuring the most —— ae Nar- 
cissus, Hyacinth and other Bulbs. Write n 10% cash 
discount on early orders. VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS., 
Dept. 22, Babylon, L. I., N. Y. 





Catalogue of MHyacinths, 
free on demand. All bulbs 
Heemskerk, C/O 




















Cactus 


CACTUS—i0 baby size or 6 blooming size, all different, 
$1.00 prepaid. 25 choice and rare plants, $2.50 prepaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Fred Clark, Box 143, Van 
Horn, Texas. 


CACTUS JOURNAL—Recognized authority for amateur 
and botanist, 24 pages fully illustrated. Learn about 
these fascinating plants. $1.00 for six months, 6162 N. 
Figueroa, Los Angeles, Cal. 


CACTI AND SUCCULENTS, greenhouse grown, 3 plants 
25c, 15 plants $1.00. All different, prepaid. Package 
mixed cactus seed free with all orders. List free. Brad- 
ford’s, Rt. 9, Portland, Oregon. 




















10 VARIETIES CACTI or Succulents, 65c. 20 varieties 
$1.00. 30 varieties $2.00. Forty, $4.00. Labeled. Post- 
ord Many rare. Cecil Houdyshel, Dept. F., La Verne, 
Call 

Caladiunis 








FANCY LEAVED UAL, ‘IUMS. World’s largest grower. 
Indescribably beautiful shades of transparent and semi- 
transparent leaves from white to deep scarlet, also blotched, 
marbled and veined. Easily grown. 10 bulbs $1.00 post- 
paid with cultural directions, catalogue and free flower 
seeds. If you haven’t seen the richly colored foliage of 
the varieties I offer, you are missing something. The leaves 
last many days when used as cut-flowers are. 
MITCHELL, Box 4030, Sebring, Fla. 


Dahlias 





Hemerocallis 





GIANT EXHIBITION DAHLIAS—Roots. Plants. Mar- 
grace, Americas Purity, Robt. Ripley, Azura. Opal. 50 
standard and latest American and Foreign creations. 
GREUBEL’'S GARDENS, Derry, Pa. 





10 VARIETIES HEMEROCALLIS covering season’s bloom 
$1.75. Labeled, postpaid. 3 each (30 plants), $4.00. 
Lycoris Squamigera $1.00, 3—$2.50. 150 varieties Daffo- 
dils. Price list. Howard Gardens, Republic, Mo. 





all different and 
JOHN PON- 


DAHLIAS—6 large exhibition varieties, 
labeled, for $1.00. Send for our price list. 
SHAIR, Grandville, Mich. 


EXHIBITION DAHLIA ROOTS—reasonable. Price list 
gladly sent on request. William Shinnamon, 49 Cross 
Ave.. Midland Park, New Jersey. 














Iris 
50 IRIS ROOTS, assorted colors, for $1.00. Postage 
collect. Catalog free of 1100 varieties, official ratings 
Toledo, 


one color descriptions. LE GRON, 124 Amherst, 
0. 





MAMMOTH DAHLIAS—Jersey Beauty, Avalon, Margaret 





Woodrow Wilson, 10c. Jane Cowl, . Free catalog. 
BEST-EVER GARDENS, 830 Pinewood Ave., Schenectady, 
wi me 

GIANT DAHLIAS—Roots, Towers Empire, gold; New 
Deal, orange; Velvet Wonder, purple; Boutelier, red; 
Mary Retzer, pink; Miss Tennessee, white; Kay Francis, 
cream; Cavalcade, mulberry; Col. Lewis, amethyst; Judge 
Seabury, heliotrope. $1.00 each, any 7 for $5.00. One 
each, with California Idol root, $10.00, postpaid. HILL- 


CREST ROSERIES, Progress, Pa. 


KNOCK OUT DAHLIAS. ‘‘Fan’’ 
Plumecocq, Polichinelle, Dulcinia, 
Idol, Spin-Wheel, Royal Auvergne, 
burg, Opal. 125 others. Catalog. 

DEN, Kittanning, Pa. 


DAHLIA PLANTS—Clara Carder, Margrace, Miss West 
Virginia $1.75; Darcy Sainsbury, Royal Auvergne, $1.50; 
Ballego’s Surprise, California Idol, $1.25; Several 
Australian and 1937 Introductions. Prices right. List on 
request. HANNA DAHLIA GARDENS, 34 Edsall Ave., 
Palisades Park, N. J. 


DAHLIAS—20 different, 
$1.25. Pompon, 15 different, 
ray, Rt. 1, Fairmont, W. Va. 


HONOR ROLL DAHLIAS—5,000 roots, 





grower has few extras. 

Carder, Sweetheart, 
Ripley, Serpa, Austin- 
CITY FLOWER GAR- 








unlabeled, large flowering varieties 
unlabeled $1.00. B. Mur- 





25,000 plants. 





gift with each order. Get our price list. Hiles Dahlia 
Gardens, Foster, Ohio. 

DAHLIAS—Greatest bargains in roots and plants. Low 
priced collections. Descriptive price list free. Chas. 


Selinger, 684 Capital Ave. S. W., Battle Creek, Mich. 


CASH PRIZES for growing Dahlias at home. Send for 
price and prize list. Prize Winning Dahlia Gardens, 
Pocomoke City, Md. 











Delphiniums 





DELPHINIUMS—Pot grown, no planting losses. All will 
bloom this year. Blackmore & Langdon Hybrids. This 
strain, without a doubt, stands in a class by itself. 
12 plants $1.00, 27 plants $2.00. Prepaid. Breeces Gar- 
dens, Delaware, Ohio. 








Evergreens 
25 THREE YEAR COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE $1.00 




















postpaid. Write for catalogue of fine evergreens, rare 
flower and bulb seeds. Ransom Nursery, Geneva, Ohio. 
Gardener 
EXPERIENCED GARDENER. Private estate, give ex- 
perience, references, places worked and time. Single. 
Room and board. State wages. Write Hale Steinman, 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Geraniums 





GERANIUMS—special bargain, 14 young pot-grown plants, 
or 20 rooted cuttings, postpaid for $1.00. Red, pink 
or assorted. WILSON BROS., Roachdale, Ind. 








HARDY ENGLISH IRIS. 12 large bulbs, assorted colors, 
50c postpaid. Hardy bulb catalog on request. FLORA- 
VISTA, Route 5, Olympia, Wash. 

10 HIGHEST CLASS IRIS, $1.00. 20 fine varieties $1.00. 
35 assorted newest Iris, $1.00. 3 collections, $2.75. Post- 
paid. Cecil Houdyshel, Dept. F., La Verne, Cal. 


ASK FOR NAMES of 10 superior, newer Iris, sent post- 
paid for $1.00. Catalog free. EARL EVANS, 2501 Oak- 
ridge Road, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
HAND POLLENIZED IRIS SEEDS: 
from world’s best Iris. 6 pkts., 8 seeds each, 6 different 
crosses, $1.00. Send for pamphlet. OKAW IRIS GAR- 
DENS, Vandalia, Ill. 











certified parentage, 








Labels 


METAL STAMPED LABELS last indefinitely. Made to 
order, 2c each. Send 5 names and dime for sample 
order. LE GRON, 124 Amherst, Toledo, Ohio. 











Lilies 

FAIRYLAND HYBRID LILIES—I will have seedlings 
ready to transplant to their permanent location in May 
and June of Price’s (early) and Wilson’s L. Formosanum, 
and my new hybrid Dream Lily that fills the usual month 
gap between Regale or Price’s Formosanum and Wilson’s 
type. 8 each for $2.00. Dream Lily will flower before 
frost in northern states, separate, 15 for $2.00. Second 
generation color crosses, assorted, 15 for $2.00. Write for 
list. Can <4 safely mailed across U. S. and should flower 

well this fall, and from May or June to frost, thereafter. 
— WOODRIFF. 205 S. Inglewood Ave., Inglewood, 
alif. 











Plants 


JAPANESE GROUND ORCHIDS. Strong. Bloom freely. 
Rare exquisite orchid corsage blossoms. Easily grown. 
Growing instructions. $1.00 each. Lelian Benner, 138 W. 
Bdwy., Anaheim, Cal 

SUMMER TROPICALS: Banana, 50c; Giant Elephant Ear, 
30c; Great Varigated Reed, 50c; Varigated Elephant Ear, 
25c; Giant Tropical Sunflower, 35c; Ginger Lily, 30c; Air 
Potato Vine, 15¢; Croton, 25c; Varigated Red Bird Cac- 
tus, 25c; All 9 plants $2. 50 postpaid. Free Catalogue. 
Shaffer Nurseries, B500, Clearwater, Fla. 














Perennials 


8 OF OUR I5c PERENNIALS for $1.00, 
from our catalogue. 
dollar or more. 
Mich. 





your choice 
We pay postage on orders of one 
Garden and Gift Cabin, Grandville, 








Prize Stickers 


PRIZE STICKERS for Flower Shows. Write for samples 
and prices to The Horner Press, 3341 Lancaster Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











Rock Garden Plants 
BARGAINS IN OVERSTOCK Rock Garden and Border 





hs anne Pare nen etc. eee A An. low prices. GaDENe. 
prise arden (Annua LADIACRE ARDENS, 
Gerberas Sharon, Mass. 





TRANSVAAL DAISIES—8 different sturdy divisions $1.00, 
20 for $2.00. Plant early—blooms this season. Catalogue. 
Milliken Nurseries, Claremont, California. 








Gladiolus 








Camellias 


BRING CHARM and enchantment to your greenhouse 
with winter-flowering Camellias of rare beauty. Catalogue 














FG free. LONGVIEW, Crichton, Ala. 
Cannas 
STATE INSPECTED—Certified: Apricot, King Humbert, 


President, Wyoming, Yellow K. 
hundred delivered. 12” 
Ss. L. Calfee, 


Humbert, 50c doz., 
growing plants 7%c each, 
Brunswick, Ga. 


$3.00 
f.o.b. 








Chrysanthemums 





“BETTY CO-ED” GLADIOLUS. 


The Glad with 
school girl complexion.’’ 


Special offer, 


‘that 
30 medium bulbs, 





49c prepaid. 64 page catalog free. J. D. Long, Boulder, 
Colorado. 

GOLDEN GARDENS GLADS grow gloriously. Highest 
quality bulbs. Reasonable prices. Please write for list. 


_ 100 very finest varieties. Samuel L. Lantz, Elverson, 
Pa. 





GLADIOLUS—Trial package, 10 blooming size bulbs 10c. 
Cultural directions and Catalog free. Riverside Gladiolus 
Gardens, 1419 West 28th St., Indianapolis, Indiana. 


100 SPLENDID BLOOMING BULBS of Picardy, the 
world’s best glad for $1.00 postpaid. Also a 50c bulb 
of a new variety free for early orders. Satisfaction 
guaranteed, rite for catalog. Gelser Bros., Box F, 
Dalton, N. Y. 








CHRYSANTHEMUMS—Over 200 varieties grown as hobby; 
surplus plants sold each spring popular prices. All types, 
sizes and colors. Request variety list. A. Spivey, 
Box 574, Montgomery, Ala. 


25 BEAUTIFUL VARIETIES, large type, won first prize 
last year, strong, fleld grown, labeled plants, 8c ea., 
30—$1.50; 65—$2.65, 135—$4.75. Instructions furnished. 
80 varieties choice small type, including Pompon and but- 
ton type, 30 plants for $1.10, 65—$1.50. CHAPMAN 
FIARAL GARDENS, Edison, Ga. 


aes ee” coe Ehety Early flowering plants, 
all different, $1.00, paid. Sen or our list 105 
varieties. MILI IKEN NURSERIES Claremont, Calif. 











WRITE FOR FREE literature on Glad thrip control in 
storage and during the growing season. 8 oz. Home Gar- 
den Size $1.00 postpaid. TOTOX COMPANY, 
8121 Yale St., East Williston, N. = 


PICARDY—The Glad Supreme. Try our get acquainted 
offer. 6 medium bulbs 15c; 6 large or 12 medium 25c. 
Postpaid. List free. Elm Hill Farm, Wayland, Ohio. 


RAISE YOUR GLADIOLUS bulbs from bulblets, 1 at. 
25c. bushel $5.00. Large size bulbs '100—$1.00, 1000— 
$6.00. Rainbow Gardens, 402 Campbell Ave., Portsmouth, 
Ohio 


100 BLOOMING SIZE Picardy, 











or 30 Picardy, 10 each of 


DREAM PLANT l5c; Spanish Bayonet 15c; Century Plant 
20c; Golden Striped Snake Plant 20c; Jade Plant 20c; 
Red Bird Cactus 15c; Elephant Feed 20c; Flowering Cras- 
sula 15c; Wonder Leaf 10c; Starfish Flower 25c; Kal- 
anchoe 10c; One each of above plants $1.60, postpaid. 
Shaffer Nurseries, B500, Clearwater, Fla. 

HENS AND CHICKS. 12 unusual varieties $1.25. 
the-Garden-Wall, W. Hartford, Conn. 





Over- 








Seeds 


15 PACKETS, most popular, eesy to grow annual flower 
seeds, your selection, postpaid for $1.00. List ready. 
John N. Bommersbach, Decatur, Illinois. 


FLOWER SEED cooperatively distributed. Customers cost 
reduced 80%. Over 300 varieties now listed. 12 pkts. 25c. 
Bulletin issues bi-monthly, 50c a year. Sample copy free. 
Joe Smith, 1722 Madrona, Seattle, Wash. 














Special Offers 


SIG-ITE keeps cut flowers fresh. 
Matures latent buds. Package 25c. 
Box 294, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Increases perfume. 
SIG-ITE, P. O 








Tigridias 
TIGRIDIAS—Grand mixture assorted colors, 
YEREX BULB GARDENS, Tigard, Oregon. 





$1.00 dozen. 








Trees 


COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE from the Rocky Mountains. 
I will prepay to you 4, extra strong 4 year old trees, 
for only $1.00. H. D. Belcher, Brook Forest, Colorado. 























7 others, labeled, $1.00, prepaid. List. C. H. Smith, 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS—Exhibition Commercial and Pom- Faribault, Minn. 
pon. Strong, field grown plants. Newer and better ‘ ; - 
> + : . - . : ” 100 FAMOUS VARIETY in mixture $1.15. 7 Regal Lilies 
o, — Catalog. Sunset Floral Gardens, $1.00. 6 Hibiscus $1.00. All orders prepaid. W. H. 
tire is. 6 Berkey, Goshen, Indiana. RR 4, Box 36. 
— . TWO BAGDAD FREE with 50 large named Gladiolus 
Daffodils Bulbs, $1.00. Including Picardy, La Paloma, Phipps, 
Scarlet Wonder. 6 others. Or 65 large mixed Glads, or 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG of more than 250 finest Daf- 100 blooming size $1.00. BEST-EVER GARDENS, 830 
fodils. Edwin C. Powell, Rockville. R. D. 2, Md. Pinewood Ave., Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Water Lilies 


LOTUS TUBERS—Double red, $2.00; White $1.00. Hardy 
Waterlilies. Finest hardy Mums, 20 different, unlabeled, 
$1.00. Joseph Schmidt, Yorktown, Va. 

WATER LILIES very reasonable. Write for descriptive 
— - price list. Underhill Water Gardens. Paunee 
‘ity, Neb. 
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Lise YOU FIRST PAYMENT ON THIS 


» COLLECTION 


If You Order Direct 
From This Ad NOW 


Guaranteed best quality, 50 fine, large, selected tulip 
bulbs—all-41/2 inches around or more—imporrTep 
direct from Holland, Europe! Giant Darwin. Breeder 
and Cottage varieties, in all the colors found in first- 
grade tulips: Red, purple, yellow, “black,” pink, white 
and varitoned—a real, breath-taking display of color 
loveliness! 

You can (within the next 30 days only!) buy these 
bulbs at a great saving. We give you the first pay- 
ment of $1.00, leaving a balance of only $1.69 to 
pay, so that these extra-fine bulbs cost you actually 
little more than 3¢ each! Your order will be deliv- 
ered at proper planting time in the fall. 

Why do we make this remarkable offer? Simply to show you 
the fine quality of Kellogg’s nursery stock and because we 
want the names of discriminating flower growers on our list. 
who, we know, will be interested in our new FREE Garden 
Beauty Book. Get acquainted with Kellogg’s satisfaction- 
giving flowers! 


SEND NO MONEY! 


This is no ordinary offer. These bulbs actually will sell 
“like hot cakes’ at $2.69 per collection in our fall bulb book. 
It is a BONA FIDE offer and SAVING to you. To get it 
you MUST ORDER NOW, from this ad, using the $1.00 
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check below. Send no money. Simply pay balance, plus post- 
age, to mailman when you receive the bulbs this fall. 

And please remember, you get LARGE 4%4-INCH bulbs, 
of extra-fine quality, in 

a complete variety and 

color range. Order now 
—TODAY—while the 


REGULAR _PPICE OF 


check below is 


COLLECTION *2°2 


good. We cannot 
allow the _ $1.00 


LESS AMOUNT WE PAY $100 
credit if you wait iaaiind 


FOR YOU (USE CHECK) 
more than 30 days 


n wxciioce co, \ Vou Pax oY 
Box 2571, Three Rivers, Mich. 


KELLOGG'S for QUALITY 


| g R.M. KELLOGG COMPANY 
THREE RIVERS, MICHIGAN 
R. M. KELLOGG CO., : 1937 : | 00 F . 


~ NO, 100041 





pox 2571, 
THREE RIVERS, MICH. 


Please Send Me 





rE i PAY TO 
1 50 IMPORTED tulip , 
C > as descr. — * : 
yi ay balance of 31-9", 
= Postage, to mailman ADDRESS __ You AME HERE) 
on arrival at plar ting 
time. Also send FREE 


book 

Se Sarde Beauty 
CT) Send Cay FREE || Geodonty when used os part payment 
and postpaid. for Tulip Bulbs, as offered above. 
NOT REDEEMABLE AS 








& 
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Plants and Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Horseshoe Vetch 


HE Horseshoe Veiches, of which 

there are twelve or more species, are 
accommodating plants, adapting them- 
selves to the most trying conditions of 
drought and intense heat, providing they 
have full sun. Not all are hardy in the 
Northern states, but that cannot be said 
of Hippocrepis comosa, a species from 
Central Europe which Carl Giessler, Ine., 
745 Madison Ave., at 65th St., New York 
City, is featuring in their current cata- 
logue. This is an excellent ground cover 
for dry, barren slopes where little else 
will grow, making wide mats of light- 
colored foliage over which shine golden- 
yellow flowers throughout most of the 
Summer, the entire plant not over two 
inches high. Combining ease of culture 
with pleasing color of foliage and flower 
and a long blooming habit, this little mat- 
maker will undoubtedly be weleomed by 
rock gardeners. 


Honeysuckle Summer King 


NE of the most exciting items in the 

fascinating catalogue of Interstate 
Nurseries, 1927 E. St., Hamburg, Iowa, 
is the climbing Honeysuckle which heads 
this paragraph. It is said to be covered 
from June to October with fragrant 
flowers, yellow inside and brilliant scarlet 
on the reverse. 


Hardy Carnation Purity 


Y experience with named varieties 

of hardy Carnations has been 
rather disappointing, so new ones are 
always approached with a certain amount 
of misgiving. The variety Purity has 
not been in the garden long enough to 
pass final judgment on it, but present in- 
dications are quite encouraging. It ap- 
pears to be quite permanent, though it is 
always the part of wisdom to have new 
plants of all hardy Carnations coming on 
to replace the casualties, and beyond a 
doubt its fully double, pure white, fra- 
grant flowers are useful border orna- 
ments as well as_ excellent cutting 
material. It, and the variety Ruby, with 
which I am not familiar, will be found in 
the 1937 catalogue of Henry A. Dreer, 
156 Dreer Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Geum Golden West 


F you have grown Geum Lady Strathe- 

den, it is safe to say that you are 
in love with the lady. It is even safer 
to predict a consuming passion for 
Borsch’s New Golden West when you 
make its acquaintance. The introducers, 
Wm. Borsch & Son, Box 21, Maplewood, 
Oregon, say it is the result of a cross be- 
tween Lady Stratheden and Geum borisi, 
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retaining the evergreen foliage of the 
latter and assuming the more stately 
habit of the other with an even deeper 
shade of yellow than that of the noble 
lady. <All of this means a good border 
plant and a splendid cut flower. 


A Double Chrysanthemum Segetum 


HOST of gardeners are going to be 

made happy by the announcement in 
the current Peter Henderson & Co. cata- 
logue that they are ready to distribute 
seeds of the first double Chrysanthemum 
segetum. The doubling of this annual 
species has been a long time arriving, 
which makes it all the more welcome. It 
produces fully double, sulphur-yellow 
flowers as much as four inches in diam- 
eter on stems a foot or more high for 
two months in Summer, the time of flow- 
ering being largely governed by the date 
of sowing. It will be found in tke inter- 
esting catalogue of Peter Henderson & 
Co., 35 Cortland St., New York City. 


Nasturtium Apricot 


NE of the most pleasing shades that 

has yet appeared in the semi-dwarf 
or Gleam Nasturtiums will be found in 
the variety Apricot now listed for the 
first time by W. Atlee Burpee, 530 Bur- 
pee Building, Philadelphia. The light 
apricot color is the result of blending sal- 
mon-pink on a ground color of primrose- 
yellow, making a pleasing shade which 
will combine well with most neighbors in 
a landscape picture and in eut flower 
arrangements. 


Lobelia Sutton’s Cambridge Blue 


HIS is one of the loveliest edging 

plants I have ever grown, making a 
solid ribbon of color over a very long 
season, and all this may be had at the ex- 
pense of little labor. Most Lobelias are 
notorious for their variation in color and 
in size of plant, but trials here teach that 
this strain may be depended upon to pro- 
duce four- or five-inch plants, each one 
making a dense ball of a uniform shade 
of light, or Cambridge blue. It will be 
found, illustrated in color, in the seed 
catalogue of Wayside Gardens, 70 Mentor 
Ave., Mentor, Ohio. 


Sweet Corn Canada Gold 


PROM experience here during the last 

two years, I can testify to the fact 
that the nice things said about Sweet 
Corn Canada Gold, in the catalogue of 
Joseph Harris Co., Ine., R.F.D. 10, Cold- 
water, N. Y., are stating the case 
mildly. When one ean get ears as much 
as nine inches long and such delicious 
flavor as quickly as is possible with the 


small extra-early kinds, the feat is one 
to shout about. 


Aster Baby’s Breath 


HE Hardy Asters have assumed so 

many forms in such a wide range of 
colors and height of plant it is possible to 
make selections for almost any position 
in the garden. In addition to their gar- 
den value many also have excellent cut 
flower qualities. Among the latter is a 
plant I received last year as Japanese 
Double Aster, which is, I suspect from 
the description, the same as Aster Baby’s 
Breath in the current catalogue of Lamb’s 
Nursery, Dept. F4, East 101 Sharp Ave., 
Spokane, Washington. If that is correct, 
Aster Baby’s Breath can be recommended 
as something to include in your 1937 
budget. As grown here, it gets fifteen to 
twenty inches high, producing an inecredi- 
ble number of tiny, double, white buttons 
in large heads, making the name Baby’s 
Breath particularly appropriate. 


The Tiger’s Mouth 


* 

O MANY of the succulents offered in 

the lists of specialists are hard to 
grow in the window garden it is a pleas- 
ure to find such an accommodating plant 
as the Tiger’s Mouth, which will be found 
as Faucaria tigrina among the current 
offerings of Rex D. Pearce, Dept. F, Mer- 
chantville, N. J. It is a practically stem- 
less plant, the very succulent leaves being 
about two inches long and an inch broad, 
flat on top and rounded below, with nu- 
merous white dots in rows. The teeth 
which edge each leaf and end in a tuft 
of fine hairs complete the simulation of a 
tiger’s mouth. And then finally in 
Autumn, it bears a number of golden- 
yellow flowers as much as two inches in 
diameter. It is easily grown from seed, 
requiring a sunny position in a tempera- 
ture not much over fifty degrees in 
Winter. 


Monarch Strain of Aubrietias 


EEDLING Aubrietias generally show 

so many poor colors there is little sat- 
isfaction to be had from plants grown in 
that way, especially when good named 
varieties are available. It is good news, 
then, to know that Thompson & Morgan, 
Ipswich, England, are making their Mon- 
arch strain available to gardens. My in- 
formation from friends who have seen 
this strain in bloom is to the effect that 
its colors run quite uniformly clear and 
in a wide range, embracing numerous 
shades of pink, lavender, mauve, violet 
and red, among others. Aubrietias are 
splendid Spring-blooming plants of easy 
culture in sunny situations that are well 


drained. C. W. Woop, (Mich.) 
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Lris Treasures 


“Time marches on™” in the 


















iris world as elsewhere, with 
the best varieties of yesterday far 
surpassed by the beauties of today. 
If your garden lacks the glory of 
the modern iris with its indescrib 
able range of color, its giant five to 
eight inch blooms carried on three 
and four foot stems, here is your 
opportunity to secure some of the 
finest new varieties at prices that 
make them the season’s outstand 


ing values 


Pictured— 





Upper circ 

Eclador, su 
) premely beauti- 
i ful new yellow. 
’ 

l Lowe) ciTcieé 
Shah Jehan, the 
THESE FINE COLLECTIONS ing ole 
¢ ARE OUR IRIS MISSIONARIES distinctly. difer 


, To acquaint as many flower lovers as possible with the great 
E advances made in the development of the iris in recent years we 
offer the following splendid selections at prices that cannot be 





























t duplicated. 
’ + o . . ’ * 
; BEGINNER'S COLLECTION AdvancedAmateur’s Collection Exhibitor's Collection 
n “ore . or ose rs) ant some o the most 
: If you have no modern iris in your garden For those who already have a number of a a poe iris ane sorts several 
and want to get started with the best modern iris and wish to add other lead- which sold for $20.00 each a short time ago- 
n selection available for a very modest price, ing sorts to their collections, we offer the We »@¥' — _S — — — = 
P . a4 e r? eties n or he snow abie any 1ere 
. we recommend this as an ideal collection. following splendid group. an te Pray Pa il tube & ae place 
nN coarden 
, Snowhite Trostinger Motif Pres. Pilkington 
n Pure white Light pink Luxurious purple “pelo on sy oer Crystal Beauty Eclador = 
r Exquisite tall white, Crystalline cana 
Princess Osra King Tut Serenite Parthenon unrivalled as a gat yellow. Considere 
White dotted biue Glowing near-red Blue & geld Fine new white en subject Very p3 tiful - 1a 
ha v. yeautilu oO yell 
. ' ° ° ris. 
Mary Barnett Pluie D'Or Heliane S#. Louis Electra 
Light blue Fine yellow White stitched blue Tall deep violet Novelty white. stit Jean Cayeux 
V D : . pled blue and gold ‘oppery Id - gold. 
olly Madison Mildred Presby Alluwee Coppery oid - £0 
- Silky lilac White and purple gee Copere. Shining Waters ‘ Rcnecnige Whe ty 
J nd goid ich yellow Giant clear sky blue: it 1e@avy ¢ ana 
” Mephisto Wedgewood Jerry p picmneredl nag vlan Se: 
: aulette sieving Mla Shah Jehan 
d Deep violet Deep azure One of. ~ Pag od Gaga a Cyrus the Great rn Ma © tele 4 
i irises thus far pr piaenk 6 vile, : . qe er ~antaiming sevet 
3, Talisman Baldwin inced; large and blocms up to eight a “te Age” egg sett 
, Rose and cream Giant violet inches in diameter cat , 7 ’ ne " 
; ; 
1- A $3.00 value for $1.50 A $10.60 value for $5.09 An $18.00 value for $10.00 
l- 
. . 
n Order Direct From This Ad pomp 's Catal 
it and insure that you will get one or more of these out- . nm ris over s a a og : 
d standing collections for your garden. We will reserve featuring an impartial selection of the “100 Best Iris of the 
stock and ship in July or August (the best time to Year, with numerous illustrations and complete scientific data 
1S plant iris). We guarantee our stock to be true to name, is yours for the asking. 
t vigorous, and entirely free of disease. SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY! 
re 
i Schrein iri Gar dens 
1 e | ers ris a 
Box 203C Riverview Sta. Saint Paul, Minnesota 
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~ HIS month we give you in particular 

THE FLOWER GROWER | 0s, 204, Srintal Poppies: to 
flowers that contribute most gorgeous 

effects to the summer garden. Both have 
JUNE, 1937 greatly intrigued progressive amateur 
; experimenters in plant breeding, result- 
ing in such tremendous changes in de- 
VoLUME XXIV No. 6 velopment that the older varieties are 
quickly surpassed. So the march of 


—_ -- oor ! 


progress moves. 


: : . HE part played by the progressive 
LEONARD BARRON, Editor pad % hardly ciiend oumiie of 
the specialized groups of enthusiasts 
who work with particular flowers; but 
the fact remains that to a large extent 
real progress is in the hands of the 


CONTENTS amateur cultivator rather than the pro- 


fessional grower. 


Cover Illustration Iris pallida dalmatica VERY year about this time the joys 
(Photograph—J. Horace McFarland Co.) ~ of growing plants seem to be some- 

Page | what beclouded by the advent of certain 

Frontispiece «ag ills to which all plants in some form or 
Photeorazh—F. W. Sects) other are heir. To a large extent this 

is nature asserting herself. We gather 

Editorials 279 | together in a favored spot the refined 


improvements of cultivated plants from 
all the four corners of the world in an 
endeavor to encourage them to develop 
and yield their harvest of flower and 
foliage in the new environment that we 


Iris for an Unusual Garden KENNETH D. SmitH 281 
(Photographs—-Dimm; FF. W. Cassebeer; T. W. Raetz) 





Illustrious Iri i rizes THURLOW WEED 283 er 
ious Iris that Wa P ogg eee “ > | eall a garden. The majority of these 
(Photographs—Schreiner’s Iris _ a ee See s Gardens; Quality Gardens; are strangers in a strange land, or may- 
Use More Japanese Iris C.J. Cocmery 286 | bap highly bred improvements of native 
> “7 ree wildlings. No wonder ‘then that the gar- 

(Photograph—J. Horace MeFarland Co.) 2 , 

den sometimes becomes a battle ground 
Books for Where You Garden Esruer C. Grayson 287 | where insects and disease try to assert 


a foothold to the detriment of the exotic 
visitor. Health in the garden is largely 
Cycle of the Hours in Flowers ....Dororiny BrippLe 288 | a matter of cleanliness and sunshine, but 
(Photographs—Albert Humble) none the less the troubles appear. We 
' have endeavored this month to present 
Keeping Up With June Roses J. Horace McFartanp 290 you with a common sense point of view 
of these several agencies of destruction 
Portland eae Metes —— oe which as a matter of fact are frequently 
just nature’s own seavenger method of 
removal of the unfit. However, the facts 
Keeping Your Plants Healthy and Clean M. G. Katns) 291 must be faced. The manufacturers of 
special preparations to aid in sanitation 
of the garden have done their part in 
providing adequate means of combat. It 
is important, however, to choose the 
right type of remedy for each type of 
invader. You ean get an intelligent un- 
derstanding of the eonditions by reading 
Wayside Facts and Philosophies of a Gardener a5 | Mr. Kains’ contribution on ‘‘Keeping 
Your Plants Clean and Healthy.’’ 


Iris State Flower of Tennessee C. W. JOHNSON 293 
(Photographs by the Author) 


The Oriental Poppy A. BE. 
(Photograph—Walter Becbe Wilder) 


Curtis 294 





Timely Suggestions for the Month .Esruer C. Grayson 297 O much for what is offered to you 

in the pages of this number of THE 
FLOWER GROWER. Our effort has been 
to make this publication a helpful com- 
panion in the garden and to give the 
reader a better acquaintance with bet- 
ter things to make better gardens; to 
make the magazine a vehicle of friendly 
Old Fashioned Favorites for Today’s Gardens M. WiLMA Stuspss 302 interchange a enlightened gardeners 
who really enjoy the better things. To 
this end we hope that you, the reader, 
_..Design by Marcuertre Haynes 303 | Will take your part in informative dis- 
F eussion and friendly comment. We want 
to hear from you. We want to meet 
303 | your needs. Are we succeeding? Please 
tell us! 


Timely Suggestions for the Month in Southern Gardens... .Jucia Lesver Ditton 297 


What Is Going on in the Clubs and Societies. . . Marion P. THOMAS 299 


Plan for a Narrow Lot 


Queries and Answers Department 
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ADVERTISING PASS REMOVED 








Seduction — New French variety. 
White, dotted and ‘'stitched"’ 
lilac 


4. Prices are still moderate — as low as ever, 





If you want the greatest dollar 


for dollar value in iris... 


Because 


1. It is an Honor Roll of fine iris. Poor or mediocre 
varieties are never listed, for it is a Salbach policy to 
junk all disappointments rather than pass them on to a 
customer. 


2. Our exclusive new introductions are the very 
finest that are to be had. One of our customers, a 
real garden expert, tells this better than we ourselves 
when he says: "Il know of no other hybridizer or agent 
of hybridizers who has brought forth so many really good 
new iris in the last few years." 


3. We also list the finest from other introducers— 
in fact, last season we visited Iris gardens up and down 
the Pacific Coast, and then from California to Connec- 
ticut, carefully selecting the most outstanding that we 
might stock in them to present them in our new catalog. 


You Must Have CARL SALBACH’S 
BIG NEW IRIS CATALOG 





Dark Knight—An outstanding dark 

red. One of the many fine iris 

created by Carl Salbach in his 
own gardens 








despite the general price rise. You can obtain first class 
iris from 15¢ each, 3 for 30¢ up, and you can find collec- 
tions of championship iris for as little as $1.25 for six 
outstanding varieties. 

5. We give full, accurate descriptions, supple- 
mented by nearly seventy illustrations, many in full color. 
6. We also list DUTCH IRIS and SELECTED SEED 
SPECIALTIES— likewise limited to the most outstand- 
ing varieties. 

AND, MOST IMPORTANT OF ALL—You know that 
in dealing with CARL SALBACH you are dealing with 
a firm of the finest reputation, as is mirrored by the 
following comments: 


Use the coupon, or send a Penny Postcard 

for your free copy of Carl Salbach's big, 

Lavishly Illustrated Guide to the best 

in Iris values—Just off the Press. Write 
today to 


CARL SALBACK 


644 Woodmont Ave. 


Berkeley, Calif. 


From a Canadian grower whom we had written offering 
business references: "It is ludicrous to have you ask 
me to approach Steele Briggs, etc., for references. 
Anyone on this continent who does not know Mr. 
Salbach ought to be ashamed of himself." 

From a Flower Grower plant authority; speaking of the 
recommendation given one of our collections by two 
of his friends: "That, coupled with the unimpeachable 
reputation of the introducer, prompts me to say a good 
word for the offer." 

And one of many, from a California garden lover: 
“Altogether it is a rare privilege to deal with you. One 
is ever certain of the best in your line.” 


Dear Mr. Salbach: 


Please send me your big new iris catalog, whirh gives the 
greatest value in new and standard varieties of iris. 


Name 


Address 


City or town 
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Is there another flower that better fits the sunshine? 
Irises in the garden of Dr. F. W. Cassebeer 
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